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S/ T/ ° ‘ but there ts little, short of declaring war, that it can do 

The 1ape O 11198 about it. Tr insport difficulties impede the importation of 
S 

coal, which ts vital to Italian industry, by overland routes. 

THE RED ARMY CLAIMS THAT IT IS NOW Freight routes from the United States are almost prohibi 


closing in on Viipuri from three sides, but the Finns, 
while admitting a slow retreat, declare that the enemy 
will yet pay dearly for its ruins. It is not clear, moreover, 
whether the capture of this city will enable the Russians 
to outflank the remainder of the Mannerheim Line, or 
whether they will still face defenses comparable to those 
that forced them to spend three months in advancing 
fifty 


quered, their situation is inevitably deteriorating. Nor 
i 4 < 


miles. But while the Finns are still far from con- 


will the loan which has been granted by the Export- 
mport Bank do a great deal to turn the tide. It does 
give Finland command of credit here, but before it can 
be translated into the planes and guns which are the 
most urgent necessity, Finland must go through the time- 
consuming process of finding markets for the non- 
military goods to the purchase of which the loan is re- 
stricted. As a gesture from a great and secure democracy 
to a small one fighting for existence, the device adopted 
by the Administration and Congress for helping Finland 


appears neither very heroic nor very generous. Nor does 


it provide very substantial backing for the rumored 


efforts of our Ambassador in Moscow, Laurence A. 
Steinhardt, to persuade the Soviet government to call a 
halt and attempt to negotiate peace. Now that they have 
seized so much of the Karelian Isthmus, the Russians 
cannot claim that Leningrad is in danger, and the Finns, 
whose hopes of really adequate assistance from outside 
have dwindled, might now be willing to meet demands 
at which they formerly balked. Of course, if Stalin is 
determined to enthrone Kuusinen in Helsinki, no peace 
is possible, but in view of Soviet losses and dangers 
threatening elsewhere, it might be worth while to dis- 
cover that this comrade is a Trotskyite and liquidate him. 
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ITALY’S PROTEST TO BRITAIN AGAINST THE 


EE RENEE 


stoppage of coal imports from Germany, though strongly 
worded, is probably not to be taken too seriously. The 
inconveniences caused by Britain’s drastic system of con- 
traband control may give Italy grounds for complaint, 


tive. And entry into the war on the side of Germany 


aol ~] ‘ 
would complicate ra 


her than solve the problem. So in 
the long run it may be assumed that Italy will have to 


obtain its coal in England. despite its obvious reluctance 


1 


hile, Mussolini is doubtless under pres- 


NA 
to do SO. iViCAanW 


] 


sure from his axis partner to make his pre tests as vigor- 


! 
and there is a that he hopes 


ty 
OUS aS POSSIDIC 


, i 
his threats 


ts cephal yt 
po i] 1hity 


will gain for him some concesssions from 


Britain, such as a relaxation of contraband control. The 


violence of his protests may also serve, in an indirect 


way, to embarrass the Allied position in the Near East. 
»> 
THE CASE OF GUSTAV REGLER THREATENS 


to mar the visage of Ja belle France. Regler, a victim of 
Hitler and a fighter against Franco, seems now to have 
Daladier’s 


method of dealing with anti-fascist refugees. Longmans, 


become a victim of concentration-camp 
Green announces the coming publication of Regler’s 
latest book, “The Great Crusade.” In this work the dis- 
tinguished German novelist tells the story of the Inter- 
national Brigades, with which he served in Spain. Why 
a man of his caliber and known anti-Nazi sympathies 
should be in a French concentration camp is beyond us, 
but M. Blum might add the case 


poor publicity job the French are doing abroad. 


to his dossier on the 


> 


A COMPLETELY CLOSED DOOR FOR WESTERN 
capital is indicated in the agreement between Japan and 
the Wang Ching-wei puppet government as disclosed by 
two of Wang's former followers. The terms of the 
agreement, which have not been denied in Tokyo, pro- 
vide a virtual Japanese monopoly in the fields of mining, 
railways, aviation, telegraphs, telephone, and water and 
electric power. These are, almost without exception, the 
areas in which Western capital has been chiefly invested. 
Great Britain has extensive interests in mining and rail- 
ways, and the United States has heavy investments in 
aviation, telephones, and other public utilities. Needless 
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to say, Japan did not consult the United States or any 
other Western power in concluding these arrangements. 
They confirm our long-standing suspicion that the Japa- 
nese invasion of China, though ostensibly directed 
against the Chinese, was primarily an attac k on American 
and European interests. From this standpoint, China has 
indeed been fighting our war, and the assistance given it 


has been pitifully weak and inadequate. 
+ 


THANKS TO SENATOR NORRIS’S FIGHTING 
ability and Arthur Krock’s indiscretions, the 250,000 
holders of securities in the bankrupt Associated Gas and 
Electric system will not be at the mercy of trustees picked 
by A. G. and E. management and Wall Street bankers. 
Federal Judge Leibell’s choice of Walter H. Pollak, 
Denis J. Driscoll, and Dr. Willard Long Thorp to 
manage the billion-dollar holding-company system could 
hardly have been bettered for competence and courage. 
Mr. Pollak’s record as a lawyer and his reputation as a 
liberal inspire confidence. Dr. Thorp brings the widest 
knowledge of economic and financial affairs to his new 
assignment. He is economic adviser to the Secretary of 
Commerce and director of economic research for Dun 
and Bradstreet. Mr. Driscoll was the Congressman who 
brought the famous phony A. G. and E. telegrams to 
light in the fight over the Wheeler-Rayburn Holding 
Company Act; there seems to have been no small con- 
nection between his defeat for reelection and A. G. and 
E. enmity. He was later appointed head of the Pennsyl- 
vania Utilities Commission. In view of the calm attitude 
taken by the SEC toward the fact that John W. Hanes 
was sponsored by interests close to A. G. and E., this 
trio of trustees is probably better than the SEC itself 
would have been. Again we must thank Mr. Krock, 
whose column in the New York Times gave the public 
its first glimpse of the Hanes affair, and Senator Norris, 
who took up the challenge of what might have been 
another typical “arranged” receivership. 


as 


THE A. G. AND E. BANKRUPTCY COINCIDES 
in time with the SEC order to start the long-awaited 
reshuffling of holding-company systems under Section 11, 
the so-called “death sentence” section, of the Holding 
Company Act. The bankruptcy serves to remind the 
public of the grave evils made possible by holding-com- 
pany complexities in the field of public utilities. The act 
itself has been criticized as a menace to property rights, 
but the real menace to property rights lies in the use that 
a smart promoter can make of holding-company devices 
to loot other people’s property. The A. G. and E. pro- 
ceedings should serve to dramatize the evils that en- 
forcement of Section 11 may bring to an end, for a 
comparatively infinitesimal $500 tail wagged that huge 
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billion-dollar dog. The Federal Trade Commission jp. 
quiry showed that Hopson’s control of A. G. and 
derived from a $500 investment in a Massachusets 
Mutual Trust tucked away at the top of the corp 
pyramid he erected. The same potentialities, if not ac: 
alities, of abuse exist in the other holding-compay 
systems. Electric Bond and Share and Engineers Pub) 
Service are the first systems to be tackled by the SE( 
Exchange of plant or sale of stock are but two of the 


methods that may be used in reorganizing these huge 
holding-company systems into geographically integrated 


rite 


and economically sound systems. The investor will be 
protected rather than hurt by the law’s enforcement. 


+ 
AS AN EXAMPLE OF DIRTY POLITICS THE 


attack being made on this year’s census questionnaire is 
hard to match. Eager to grasp any stick to beat the New 
Deal with, a group of Republicans are attempting t 
work up popular feeling by assertions that the Adminis. 
tration is violating the Bill of Rights by seeking infor. 
mation about such matters as housing conditions and 
unemployment. These are two problems which all politi- 
cal parties agree are definitely the concern of the govern- 
ment but in regard to which accurate and complete 
information is lacking. Yet objections are being raised 
because the census-takers are being instructed to inquire 
not only about the employed status of each adult but 
about family income. This second question is of major 
importance since there is reason to believe that chronic 
underemployment constitutes a very important part of 
what we call the unemployment problem. Its true extent, 
however, can only be gauged by asking questions about 
income. The housing section of the census, which seeks 
information about the construction of homes, appliances 
and services used, mortgage position, and so on, will 
yield facts essential for the development of housing 
policies. Moreover, data of this kind are needed, and 
have been requested, by an important group of industries 
which were consulted in drawing up the schedules. The 
American census is, in many ways, a statistical model, 
and the Bureau of the Census has an honorable recor 
for efficiency and integrity. The individual returns « 
handles cannot be made available to any outside depart 
ment. Census-taking depends on the cooperation of al! 
the people rather than on penalties, and demagoguts 
who for political reasons attempt to sabotage it by work 
ing on the fears of the ignorant and hysterical deserit 
condemnation for utter irresponsibility. 


* 
GENUINELY SUBVERSIVE IS THE ATTACK ON 


the alien in this country, for it breeds a habit of racalf 


discrimination and a consciousness of different racit! 
stocks that menace national unity. The American Cou 
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mittee for the Protection of the Foreign Born, which 
has just ended a two-day conference in Washington, is 
also protecting the American born. Time and again the 
entering wedge for an attack on civil liberties or trade 
unionism has been an attack on the foreign born. This 
was true in the days of the Alien and Sedition Bills 
under John Adams as it was true in the days of the 
Palmer red raids, and it is true again today. United States 
Commissioner of Immigration Houghteling in a letter 
to the conference stated that only 19,398 more aliens 
entered than left the country from July 1, 1930, to 
June 30, 1939. During the same period death reduced 
our unnaturalized immigrant population, most of it 
elderly, by 900,000. The conference launched a cam- 
paign against anti-alien measures and received a mes- 
sage from the President implying his general support 
of that campaign. Mr. Roosevelt called it one of our 
greatest achievements that racial groups divided by hatred 
abroad are united and merged into a common Ameri- 
canism here. He warned that “any oppression, any 1n- 
justice, any hatred, is a wedge designed to attack our 
civilization.” 


+ 


ONLY SIX OF THE STATES HAVE BUDGETS 
larger than the cost of relief in New York City, and two 
recent reports on its administration merit nation-wide 
attention, for both reveal conditions also existing else- 
where. William Hodson, the city’s welfare commis- 
sioner, points out that arbitrary cuts in WPA have greatly 
increased the burden of relief on the city, and asks that 
the federal government again assume part of the cost of 


| home relief. Washington has been too prone to believe 
| that it has reduced unemployment and the need for relief 
' when it has cut the WPA rolls. The Commissioner also 


objects that criticism of relief “is placed upon the act of 
giving and taking relief rather than upon the fact that 
millions of our workers who are ready and willing and 
able to work cannot find jobs.” In 1934 New York saw 
disorders and mass protests over the city’s refusal to deal 
with organizations of persons on relief. The Commis- 
sioner now reports that trouble of this kind has almost 
vanished since city officials and organizations have be- 
come used to negotiating problems in much the same 
way that these are handled by recognized and established 
trade unions. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that Colonel F. C. Harrington, WPA administrator in 
the city, reports that 13,000 skilled workers were dis- 
charged from WPA for striking against the abandon- 
ment of prevailing wages. Colonel Harrington also de- 
clares that work has been disrupted, morale lowered, and 
production costs on projects doubled by the loss of skilled 
workers under the new eighteen-month “furlough” law. 
We hope that progressives in Congress will fight for 
rcpeal of this provision. 
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OUR FAVORITE RED MENACER OF THE WEEK 
s Arthur J. W. Hilly, te 
New York Citi 


a communion 


rmer corp n counsel of 
Mr. Hilly told the Order of Seville at 


breakfast that subversive elet 


trving to stop the Dies vestig ) and that united 
Catholic action was needed to fight this “evil infl e 
which would tear Jesus Christ out of the very heart i 
soul of mat kind.” Mr. Hilly went on to ress the 
hope that ‘'the order's commun on br ist in 1941 will 
sce a Democratic Mayor in office « again and t 

proud glories of Tammany Hall 1 Good old 


cent American 


“Plot” Against Hoover 


bulwark of civil liberti 


ng to the defense of J. 


s, the Hearst press, has 
Black 
Nx W 


Smear 


4) — 
an a | — 
= > 
Sf 


Fdg if Hi OVeT, 


he 1d 


adlines screamed trom the front pages of the 
York ck: “Plot to 

G-Man Hoover” and “Reds ‘Smear’ FBI.” Mr 
has long been a protege of Hearst. No pul Lic 

treated more tenderly by the Hearst newspapers than 
J. Edgar Hoover. The Daily Worker, the New Masse: 
the New Republic, The Nation, Senator Norris, and 


4 


Representative Marcantonio were all linked together by 


ournal-American 
Hoover 


figure 15 


1 


the Journal-American as conspirators in this “red plot.” 


But Hearst's New York newspaper, and no doubt his 
papers in other cities, neglected to name some of the 
other participants in the “plot.” The New York Dail; 
News, slightly to the right of the Daily Worker, has 
been running some embarrassing stories on the chief 
G-man from Washington (“Hoover FBI Hunts Vice, 
with Major Crimes Unsolved”) and from Miami (“J. 
Edgar Chases Nothing but Sun, Miami Mutters”). Mr. 
Hoover's “swanky cottage at the exclusive and expensive 
Nautilus Hotel” the 
Daily News, and it has asked editorially whether Con- 


in Miami has drawn the fire of 


gress would not be wise to investigate Mr. Hoover. The 
Scripps-Howard press seems to be another participant in 
this plot. Both Ludwell Denny and that well-known 
fellow-traveler, Westbrook Pegler, have been taking pot 
shots at the G-man. Pegler called Marcantonio a “Bolo 
statesman,” but he coined some new Peglerisms for 
J. Edgar and his works. He called the G-man “a night- 
club fly-cop” and a publicity hound pandering to “gents’- 
room journalism.” “He would be a great attraction,” 
Mr. Pegler wrote, “as a keyhole columnist and log-roller, 
and he should be worth something at current rates, with 
fifteen minutes of hysterics on the air composed of un- 
important and unconfirmed innuendoes about people too 
big and too contemptuous to talk back.” Mr. Hoover had 
better put Mr. Pegler in that card file right away. 

It happens that Mr. Hoover is a victim not of a red 
plot but of his own itch to publicize and dramatize him- 
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sclf. The Detroit and New York raids on Spanish veteran 
organizations so far overstepped the bounds of decency 
and legality as to make many people wonder about Mr. 
Hoover's trustworthiness as a law-enforcement officer. 
It sent them back to examine his little-publicized testi- 
mony in November and again in January before the 
House Appropriations Committee, and what they found 
indicated that he was prepared for a repetition of the 
Mitchell Palmer raids and roundups that disgraced the 
Department of Justice after the war. Te Nation called 
attention to this testimony last week, and we shall have 
more to say of Mr. Hoover's methods later. We are glad 
to see that Attorney General Jackson is also alive to the 
danger of permitting the FBI to grow into an OGPU. 
“Law-enforcement officers,” he said at Philadelphia the 
other night, “must be the first to obey the law.” The 
secret services of both the Treasury and the Post Office 
seem to manage to operate with great efficiency without 
overstepping legality. But one never meets their directors 
in our niftier night spots, nor do they get their pictures 


in the papers. 


- , . ~ ° 
Safe for hascism 

INCE Sumner Welles is maintaining complete silence 
S during his mission, we shall not know until he re- 
turns and reports to the President what impressions he 
has received aS a result of his visits to Rome and Berlin. 
But calculated indiscretions in both those capitals have 
given us some clue to the kind of impression the Ital- 
ian and German governments have tried to give him. 
Mussolini, it is fairly certain, talked peace and talked it 
with sincerity, for although Italy is deriving some eco- 
nomic advantages from the war, a prolonged conflict will 
render its position, and that of the Fascist regime, more 
and more precarious. Should the war spread to the Near 
East, the pressure on Italy to choose sides may become 
irresistible before it has become clear which is the safe 
side to choose. Geography and the sentiments of the 
people tend to push Italy toward the Allies, but the 
Duce’s own inclinations and the ideological identity of 
his regime with Nazism make the pull of the axis strong. 
An early peace which recognized Hitler's right to keep 
his conquests would suit Mussolini's book very well. By 
heightening totalitarian prestige it would bolster his do- 
mestic position; by weakening that of the democracies it 
would help him to press his claims on Tunis, Suez, and 
Djibouti. In short, it would make Europe safe for 
fascism. 

On the other hand, if unofficial but obviously inspired 
statements made in Berlin are to be believed, the Nazi 
leaders emphasized to Mr. Welles their determination to 
fight until Britain is smashed. The war aims they are sup- 


posed to have communicated to him are ones that could 
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only be realized after a total victory. They include ., 
absolutely free hand in Eastern and Central Europe, the 
return of the old German colonies as a preliminary ; 
German participation in the world’s riches, ecor 
organization of Europe in a way which would permit th. 
““dispossessed’”’ but virile nations to trade on equal term; 
with the “‘plutocracies,” the surrender by Britain of s 
key positions as Gibraltar, Suez, and Singapore, toget! 
with a “freedom of the seas’’ which would insure Ger. 
many against any future blockade. If these modest pro. 
posals really represent Hitler's minimum terms, 
clearly he is looking for a fight to a finish. It is interes 
ing to note, however, that the German people have b. 
told nothing of the substance of the conversations wi: 
Mr. Welles. The “high authority’’ talked for foreig 
ears only; Germans cannot be allowed to know that 
possible mediator has been presented with a program 
which, if seriously intended, would shatter the last hop: 
of peace by negotiation. . 
Under these circumstances it seems likely that 
statement of war aims, like the new threats of a Bly 
krieg which have accompanied it, is really a move in 
war of nerves and designed to persuade the Allies 
talk peace. For simultaneously suggestions have 
reaching London, through channels connected with Ber 
lin, hinting at a plan of accommodation which wou! 
leave Poland and Czechoslovakia nominally independ 
ent. Once again Hitler is saying in effect: Come to terms 
. . And why not? Any peace which left 
him in effective control of Eastern and Central Europe 
and free to cement economic ties with Russia, would give 
him all the fruits of victory. Europe would be safe for 
fascism, and a final settlement with France and Britain 


now, or else. . 


could await his convenience. 


India in Revolt 


N ITS resolution proclaiming a campaign of civil dis- 

obedience unless Britain takes immediate steps to assurt 
India’s independence, the Executive Committee of the 
Indian National Congress has issued a final warning 
For months the Congress leaders have been engaged 10 
futile negotiations with the Viceroy and other British 
representatives. Both sides have been adamant. The Brit 
ish, while assuring India of their ultimate desire to grant 
self-government to the Indian people, have insisted that 
no action could be taken during the war because of the 
as yet unsolved problem of the Moslem and other mr 


norities. The Congress leaders, remembering the unful f 


filled promises given during the last war, have made 
their support in the present war conditional on imme 
diate concessions in the direction of full independence 

To what extent the British government is sincere 11 
maintaining that it dare not grant immediate independ: 
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ence because of the minority problem it is difficult to say. 
While no one would deny that the minorities exist, they 
are quantitatively much less important than is usually 
supposed. The Moslems make up only about one-fourth 
of the population, while the aggregate of princes, Euro- 
peans, Eurasians, and other minority groups opposed to 
the Congress is negligible. Moreover, a very substantial 
proportion of the Moslems are members or supporters of 
the National Congress. In fact, the civil-disobedience 
movement was first announced by Maulana Abdul Kalan 
Azad, a Moslem who has just been elected president of 
the Congress to succeed Nehru. It is a matter of some 
dispute whether Mohammed Ali Jinnah, preside nt of the 
Moslem League, actually represents a majority of the 
Moslems in opposing immediate independence for India. 
In any case, Gandhi has given concrete assurances that 
the interests of the minorities will be respected, and as 
the British have had ample opportunity to discover, 
Gandhi's word is never given lightly. Nor is there any 
reason to believe that he could not bring the Indian 
people as a whole to honor any pledge he might give. 
Although there have been times when extremists have 
violated his pledges, he has always been able in the long 
run, by appealing to the loyalty of the masses of the 
Indian people, to redeem them in full. If Britain is 
sincere in its professed intention of granting self-govern- 
ment to India, there is every reason why it should act 
while Gandhi is yet alive to work out the necessary guar- 
anties for the minority groups. 

To some it seems indefensible for India to threaten 
civil disobedience while Britain is engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle against Nazi aggression. On this issue the 
position of the Congress is admittedly a difficult one. 
But it is one that has been studied and debated for years. 
As one looks back over the resolutions of the Congress, 
one finds that it has been grappling with the issue since 
1936 with ever-growing clarity. The Congress leaders 
have made it plain from the beginning that they are 


| unqualifiedly opposed to fascist aggression. But they 
j have not neglected to point out the British government's 
svery great responsibility for that aggression. And they 
jhave reiterated, over and over again, that the decision 


regarding Indian participation in the war must be made, 
not in London, but by the Indian people themselves. 
Furthermore, India has asked that Britain demonstrate 
its faith in the democratic ideal for which it professes 


ito be fighting by extending democratic rights to India. 
The latest Congress resolution sums this up as follows: 


If Great Britain fights for the maintenance and exten- 
sion of democracy, then she must necessarily end impe- 
rialism in her own possessions, establish full democracy 
in India, and the Indian people must have the right of 
self-determination by framing their own constitution 
through a Constituent Assembly without external inter- 
ference. 


... A free, democratic India will gladly asso- 
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Th ion of a civ ( ca gn puts 
Britain in a position where it must make an immediate 
decision. While action is being deferred a few days, at 
Gandhi's request, in order to allow time for 1 tiation 
it is probable that the aign will start no later than 


es 
March 17, the date set for the n ession of the Con- 


ess. Rejection of the demands of the Congress will 


' 
Yi 


} 


precipitate a costly and fateful struggle for Britain, one 


which will have repercussions on British 


pre stige 


throughout the world. In the United States, for exam- 
ple, much of the sympathy and support which Britain 
now receives will be forfeited if it brutally represses 
India’s striving for independence. Whatever its past 


record in India, the British government can hardly be 


, 
prepared to pay the price 


| pay the | of such a struggle. 


Frank but Not Candid 
ort of Glenn 


HE easiest way to summarize the rey 
Frank's Republican Program Committee is to say 
that it comes out for the New 
] 


The report was intended to serve as an 


Deal with ifs and buts. 
arsenal for the 
1940 campaign, but the weapons supplied seem chiefly 
boomerangs. The Democrats could find no more graphic 
testimonial to the permanent character and_ historical 
importance of the changes associated with Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Presidency. Read in the light of the “rugged indi- 
vidualism” campaign of 1932, the report shows the extent 
to which the Republican Party has been forced to accept 
the kk idership, not of Mr. Hoover or of Mr Landon, 
but of Mr. Roosevelt. The intent to sabotage his reforms 
is clear enough to one who reads this program carefully 

and between the lines—but the report is nevertheless 
forced to pay him the tribute of indorsing the principle 
of virtually everything he has done. Mr. Hoover still 


belongs to the Republican Party, but the R« 


I 
Party no longer seems to belong to Mr. Hoover. It ac- 


‘public in 


cepts collective bargaining, relief for the unemployed, 
social security, soil conservation, subsidies for agricul- 
ture, recipror al trade agreements, regulation of stock 


markets, government “yardstick” competition where nec- 
essary, Minimum-wage and maximum-hour legislation, 
and even the impossibility of returning to the gold stand- 
ard at this time. In what, then, does it differ from the 
poli ies of Mr. Roosevelt? 

It differs only as the plugged nickel does from the 
genuine. This program is no doubt honest in its implied 
pledge to keep New Deal legislation on the statute 
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books, but there are more ways than onc to skin a statute. 
The Republican administrations which followed Wl- 
son's repealed neither the Clayton Act nor the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. The Federal Trade Commission 
continued in existence, but it soon became a means not 
of policing industry but of extending old-age assistance 
to some of the Grand Old Party's deserving poor. New 
Deal reforms are susceptible to the same treatment. It 
may be that we are over-suspicious. It may be that Ernest 
T. Weir, who has just been appointed chairman of the 
Republican National Finance Committee, is preparing to 
pass the hat among his Wall Street friends on the basis 
of a frank pledge to carry on the New Deal. We have 
too high an opinion of Mr. Weir's astuteness to believe 
it. The program shows that the contributors will get 
their money's worth if the Republicans win. Its position 
on the Securities Act is an example. The Glenn Frank 
brain trust—another Democratic imitation, incidentally 
thinks “full disclosure” on security sales “as vital as 
protecting consumers against adulterated or poisonous 
foods.” But they believe sellers of securities are being 
asked to disclose too much. The reference to protecting 
consumers against adulterated foods is itself a wink that 
potential contributors will not be slow to understand. 
Similarly, the ifs and buts on collective bargaining 
and the Wagner Act are sufficient to give business all 
the amendments it has been asking. Without saying so, 
the report implies repeal of the Wage and Hours Act, for 
it proposes wage-and-hour protection only where collec- 
tive bargaining is not possible. The program committee 
does not object to government “yardsticks” in the power 
industry, but its proposals on accounting methods and 
delimitation of territory will not antagonize Mr. Willkie. 
It approves reciprocal trade agreements but recognizes 
with equanimity that “the present trend toward national 
sclf-sufficiency” may require another and bigger dose of 
Ifawley-Smootism. It agrees that the unemployed must 
be fed, but 


allowances and methods. It 


wants “local forces” to determine relief 
is for social security but 
objects that pay-roll taxes do not represent taxation on 
the basis of ability to pay. It is for taxation on the basis 
of ability to pay, but wants lower taxes on higher in- 
comes. It wants a balanced budget, but it proposes re- 
duction in the higher individual surtax rates, repeal ot 
the capital-stock and excess-profits taxes, and abolition 
of the normal tax on dividends. It is true that these tax 
proposals are coupled with climination of tax exemption 
on future issues of government bonds, but this reform 
would have its compensation in a higher interest rate 
Mr. Weir should not find it difficult to raise money for 
the campaign on the basis of this program. Contributions 
might well represent a self-liquidating investment. 

half-truths, juggled figures, and 


There are more 


tacked cards in this report than we can attempt to set 


straight in this editorial. There are proposals of the 
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purest Throttlebottom variety, such as the sugges 


that corporations make annual reports to their wor 


as well as their stockholders. There are passages of 


conscious humor Max Beerbohm could hardly sur; 


The 200 experts, after two years of work, have rea 


some profound conclusions. “Expenditures,” they d 


solemnly in one passage, “are at the heart of most 


problems.” This is, indeed, a discovery. There ar 


alyses which one would ponder respectfully if they 


from Norman Thomas but which are pure non-seq 


in the context of Republicanism. Of such are th 


covery that the farm problem would be solved of 


if every American family enjoyed a decent diet and ¢! 


discovery that there would be a boom in building 


in household accessories if every American family had a 


decent home. But how are we to enable every Ameri 


n 


rs 


i- 


} 
i 
le 
ie 
| 


} 


in 








family to afford a decent diet and a decent home? On 
this new version of the full dinner pail and two cars in 
every garage the experts are silent. And in that si 
now as in 1932 and 1936, lies the New Deal's op- 
portunity. 
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Puerto Rico: Tourist’s-Eye View 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


San Juan, P. R., February 23 

T'S a strange and not entirely pleasant sensation to 
be in a place which is palpably foreign and at the 
same time aggressively a part of the United States. 

I want to put down this feeling before it evaporates in 
the warmth of closer acquaintance. It is a feeling that 
more accustomed senses could not register; only a new- 
comer would notice those small anomalies that betray 
an inner, perhaps essential and unchangeable, dishar- 
mony. After a while other things come to seem more 
important: political conflicts, economic distress, open 
clashes of cultural values. Perhaps they are more im- 
portant, certainly they are more clamorous, but they be- 
long to another scale and they are likely to hide rather 
than explain differences that lie closer to the bone. The 
senses, on the other hand, while quick, superficial re- 
porters, often reveal matters that mean much in the life 
of a people. They tell the newcomer one important fact, 


at least; they tell whether the society he looks at and 
feels has a sound, firm texture—however worn, however 
blurred the pattern. 

To this newcomer the texture of Puerto Rico seems 
badly made, a patchwork affair. And the patches that 
pain the eye were slapped on by the United States. I’m 
not forgetting about the “progress” of the last forty 
years or about reconstruction and relief in the past five; 
but those matters belong on the other scale and I don't 
know much about them yet. So far I am aware only of 
small items that catch the eye and afflict the ear or the 
palate. Most of my fellow-tourists don’t agree, and so 
i may be wrong. They like finding someone who speaks 
bad English in every store and on almost every street 
orner; you can get around without using your own 
much worse Spanish. They like using American money 
and stamps in a foreign port—for it is profoundly for- 
eign—and paying no duty on the stuff they bring home. 
But those benefits are offset for me by the aggressive 
American continental pattern laid over, sometimes ob- 
literating, sometimes just distorting, the pattern of Span- 
ish living, adapted gradually through four hundred years 
to warmth and mixed blood and a colonial economy. 

Here on our hotel terrace, sitting in the sun, with a 
lizard beside us on the wall, we eat canned tomato juice 
and butter and meat and vegetables imported from the 
States and cooked badly with American seasoning by a 
Puerto Rican cook. One can, it is fair to say, get some 
native fruit, papayas any time and pineapples in season. 
But the backhone of the menu is mediocre, imported 





American food. Since this is not to be endured three 
times a day, we go often to a restaurant in the center 
of town, recommended by a Puerto Rican friend. It is 
good, and one can eat the food of the island, along with 
some dishes that are more Spanish than native: cuttle- 
fish cooked in its own ink (calamares en su tinta) 1s 
delicate though it looks forbidding; asopao de pollo al 
Jerez offers a rich blend of spices and sherry; paella 
Valenciana combines a variety of shellfish with rice in 
a well-seasoned sauce. 

But even in this good place corruption is evident. The 
oysters, here as elsewhere, are sent over from the States. 
Puerto Rican oysters are too small, and perhaps, as the 
waiter tells us, the harbors are too dirty. But in Cuba 
oysters of the same sort, slim and small as mussels, are 
served heaped high on the plate and eaten with relish 
by tourist and Cuban alike. The music of Puerto Rico 
is its own, much like that of Cuba in rhythm, but distinct 
in tone and mood and tempo. And, I am glad to admit, 
it is played. Our excellent hotel orchestra plays three 
boleros and bolero-sons for every “‘fox.’’ But here in 
the Puerto Rican restaurant four young American naval 
officers struggle hopelessly with a willing, smiling Puerto 
Rican accordion player. The accordion is not a native in- 
strument though he squeezes from it authentic-sounding 
native songs. But the American boys need more sustain- 
ing nourishment. They want “Home on the Range.” 
They want it badly; they sing the air off key with earnest 
insistence. The accordion player tries to oblige; he ts 
amiable and he needs the dollar that may be waiting, but 
“Home on the Range” simply won't come. Finally they 
all compromise, with fair grace, on ‘Ai, Ai, Ai,’ a bond 
beween the races. But soon, next week perhaps, the ac- 
cordion player will know “Home on the Range.” 

The Fortaleza—for three hundred years the palace 
of governors from Spain and the United States and one 
of the most beautiful public buildings to be found in the 


Americas—is wrapped in scaffolding. It is being com- 


pletely renovated and repaired and is, I am told on the 
highest authority, to be restored exactly: tiles, frescoes, 
every detail. But Puerto Rico doesn’t believe it. People 
think it will be “Americanized”; what horrors of plastic 
and chromium they expect I can only imagine. It ts 
characteristic of the underlying disharmony of the place 
that they have no trust in first-rate architects and engi- 
neers sent by ‘“Washington.” The Fortaleza belongs to 
Puerto Rico, and the Americans are tearing it to pieces. 
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Puerto Ricans are apprehensive and say so freely. And 
they tell you in the same breath that General Daley, 
commander of the American forces in Puerto Rico, has 
closed the Casa Blanca to the public. Now the Casa 
Blanca is as important a national—Puerto Rican—monu- 
ment as the Fortaleza. It was the home of the family of 
Ponce de Leén, and it has stood through peace and war 
and sun and hurricane for 417 years. It is now the home 
of General Daley, who has chosen to close its doors and 
treat it as if it were a private house. But Puerto Ricans 
say the Casa Blanca also belongs to Puerto Rico; naturally 
it is General Daley's official residence, but how could it 
hurt him to open it to the public on certain days for cer- 
tain hours? Especially since the General is a bachelor. 
Behind this quite logical attitude one senses a complex 
emotion compounded of national pride and possessive- 
ness along with a less conscious resentment that the 
particular dog in this manger should be the general 
commanding the American troops, now multiplying so 


fast and so visibly in the streets of the city. 


The Marxists 


{ Because of the wide interest and controversy aroused 
by Lewis Corey's series of articles—Marxism Reconsid- 
ered—in the last three numbers of The Nation, we asked 
leaders of five Marxist parties to Set forth their “first 
reactions” to Mr. Corey’s argument, Their answers are 
published hereu ith. We hope in the near future to pub- 
lish other and more detailed analyses of the issues vatsed 


by Mr. Corey.—EDITORS THE NATION. } 


NORMAN THOMAS 
Socialist Party 


HE era now drawing to its end has been domi- 

nated by the interaction of two great loyalties, or 

concepts, and the institutions based upon them: in 
the political world, nationalism; in the economic world, 
private capitalism. The failure of the social order founded 
upon these concepts is tragically evident. Socialism, 
which was the most vigorous and scientific critic of that 
order, is itself today universally on the defensive because 
of its failure to achieve its own ends, either under the 
forms of social democracy in Germany or of communism 
in Russia. 

From that double failure we have at least learned this: 
that the drift toward, or the achievement of, a high de- 
gree of collectivism not only is not of itself equivalent to 
socialism but does not bring socialism inevitably nearer. 

t is a sign of life and vigor that within Socialist ranks 


there is such a searching reexamination of the external 
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Do you notice that I use the word ““American”’ in speak. 
ing of people or things or influences from the United 
States? If I were writing from any other Latin Amer; 
country, I would not do that. I would say ‘North Amer. 
ican” or “United States” (though the latter is an atro. 
cious adjective), because obviously the people of all the 
countries are equally “American” and the tendency of 
the United States to apply the term to itself alone js 
properly resented throughout the rest of the hemisphere 

Except in Puerto Rico. Strange irony, in Puerto Rico, 
which is part of the United States, the people, who are 
citizens of the United States, always call themselves 
‘Puerto Ricans” and always call people from the United 
States “Americans.” It is as if, in their anxious national 
pride and their determination to make the difference fel 
they were deliberately forfeiting their claim to the larg 
title. Since they cannot share it as equals or independ- 
ents, they will not share it at all. The people from th: 
mainland can be Americans; Puerto Ricans will be 


Puerto Ricans. 





eply to Corey 


situation and of Socialist dogmas in relation to 
Lewis Corey has given us in recent issues of The Natson 

With what Mr. Corey has said I am largely in agr 
ment. I have not space in the limits assigned me to clarifj 
my position adequately. Three points I must make, 
briefly and dogmatically. 

1. It is true that “socialism must express and realiz 
the interest of all useful functional groups within so 
ciety.’” That fact must lead Socialists to a reappraisal ot 
their definitions of both the “working class” and the 
“middle class,” and they must take respectful account of 
important elements of society which regard themselves 
as middle class. But not at the cost of losing their con- 
cern for the dispossessed, which Fortune recently esti: 
mated at 23 per cent of our American population, and 
their hope in the wage-earning proletariat. Moreover, 1! 
is highly important for the achievement of a better socict; 
that farmers, engineers, and other useful sections of th: 
American middle class should learn to think of them- 
selves as workers in the best sense of the word, and t 
realize that labor of hand and brain should bring eco 
nomic rewards. This is an idea not popular with a mid: 
dle class which, however blurred the boundaries, is more 
class conscious than the proletariat. 

2. The “final conflict,” as Socialists used to envision 
it, was to be between a vigorous and ruthless class o! 
private owners, symbolized and led by what we call 
“Wall Street,” and a Socialist collectivism for which 
the workers consistently would struggle. Actually, as 
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Mr. — points out in his third article, “capitalism is 


ready being transformed.” The whole world drift 1s 


2 collectivism. The real final conflict will be be- 
‘ween a fascist collectivism, or more accurately the col- 
lectivism of the totalitarian state, and a democratic 
ialism. Recognition of this fact in time would give 
new hope, at any rate in America, for the success of 
non-violent methods of struggle. 

Mr. Corey gives a good general picture of his “peo- 
ple’s functional socialism” and the steps toward it, but 
it is imperatively necessary for him, as for all Socialists 
who agree with the point of view which he has ex- 


+] 


pressed, to fill in the important details of their program 


ore explicitly. I await his fuller treatment eagerly. 
If the older socialism was mistaken in believing 


that it was the historical destiny of the “working class 


almost automatically to achieve socialism, so will the 


modern advocates of the glories of “democracy,” or even 


of a hs functional socialism,” be mistaken if they 
think that there is anything in the untutored and instinc- 
tive processes of the democracy we now have by which 
shall achieve plenty, peace, and freedom. It is the 
failure of that democracy which gives rise to fascism. 
[he achievement of our great ends requires socialism, 
and it requires a creative socialism, a socialism conscious 
of its goal and of its program, a socialism which must 
rest on its own organizational power. To be sure, such 
socialism must work in and through mass movements 
nd mass organizations of various sorts, but emphatically 
it needs its own political expression. What the ce Deal 
has done, especially if it involves America in war, can 
be a preparation for fascism just as truly as for the 
fascism, 


achievernent of democratic socialism. Indeed, 


mulité tary or otherwise, in some form and under some 


name will win the day in America unless within the next 
f 


few years a democratic Socialist movement can be built. 


EARL BROWDER 
Communist Party 


Your invitation to write a “critical first reaction” to 
Lewis Corey's articles, Marxism Reconsidered, has caused 
me to read them. Here is my critical first reaction. 

he underlying thought, it seems to me, could be most 
clearly set forth in a syllogism of formal logic: 

Major premise: Mr. Corey was the most penetrating 
exponent of Marxist thought after Marx himself. 

Minor premise: Mr. Corey failed. 

Conclusion: Marxism is a failure. 

Granted the first premise, the conclusion is irrefutable. 
But it is the first premise that must be rejected. 
Corey, in all his independent writings, has always strug- 
gled against Marxism, not expounded it (see the pamphlet 

Leninism—the Only Marxism 


Today,” by Bittelman 


and Jerome, 1934). What he has now reconsidered 
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not the validity of Marxism but rather the method of 
struggle against it; where ns he conducted his fight 
under the guise of an adherent, he now comes out openly 
as an opponent. That renee at least is clear gain. May 
the Lord protect us from our friends; our enemies we 
have learned how to deal with. 

As I plodded throu; 


subconscious mind was busy rut 


th Mr. Corey's “arguments,” my 


naging in the dim past, 


and as I laid the papers aside Pais was thrust into my 


1 famous phrase from the age of the 


blessed word, Mesop 


Corey has his blessed word, 


consciousness a good 


Queen Victoria: “the tamia.” 
Yes, Mr. 


tutes impartially for all the missing elements of 


which he substt- 
the ra- 
Ifa of 


self-righteousness?). It 


tional process, and which casts over all a thick 
righteousness (or should one say 
is the magic word “totalitarianism.” 

With this biessed word Mr. Corey conjures up the 
whole of his newly acquired ideology, without the in- 
convenience of —_ to set it forth in specific terms; 
with this word he asswmes as established, without further 
examination, the propositions which his articles purport 


to prove to the reader. This little sleight-of-hand_per- 
formance will not, of course, disturb those whose minds 
may fairly expect 


for the next few wecks, in 


operate from the same assumption. We 
Mr. Corey to be quite a lion, 
those circles where the blessed word solves all problems 
and answers all questions. With equal assurance we may 
expect that in critical and thinking circles, whether 
“reconsideration” 


Marxian or otherwise, Mr. Corey's 


will gain him but the recognition that here is a man who 
} 


should go far under a Rooseveltian third term. 


As honest and forthright men are more and more 
lic life by 


“nation: i u nity 


driven from pub the hunger-and-war program 


of the camp forming around Roosevelt, 
they will be repla 


blessed word 
ry of the Americ 


ed by the most glib devotees of the 


“totalitarianism.” This word is the battle 
an bourgeoisie embarked upon a holy 
crusade to save Europe from socialism, from proletarian 


profit 


and to assure itself the lion’s share of 


revolution, 
from a salvaged European capitalism. 
Mr. Corey should hear the knock of opportunity upon 


his door with increasing insistence, once these articles 


come to the attention of the right people 


BERTRAM D. WOLFE 


Independent Labor League (Lovestonites) 


Western socialism, based on traditions of bourgeois 
democracy and democratic unionism, has for some time 
been trying to shake off the incubus of blind acceptance 
—-and blind rejection—of the Russian Revolution, a 
revolution occurring where both bourgeois and prole- 
tarian democracy were lacking. The Corey articles now 
broaden the scope of the discussion and thereby perform 


a significant service, for out of such discussion alone can 
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come the necessary clarification, reunification, and new 
advance toward socialism. 

Corey makes it clear that socialism’s errors and defeats 
do not give capitalism new vigor. Decay continues: from 
free trade to monopoly; toward longer and deeper crises; 
from productive abundance to legislated scarcity; toward 
autarchy and recurrent war. Capitalism is in transition 
toward “some sort of collectivism”—the real choice 
being between monopolistic, oligarchical, authoritarian 
forms and democratic socialism. What we have learned 
is that nationalization of industry does not automatically 
lead to increased democracy or to “withering of the 
state,” but rather increases the dangers of totalitarianism 
and the need of a conscious drive to achieve freedom. 
This emphasis on the inseparability of democracy and 
socialism is the major service of Corcy’s articles. 

With Corey’s analyses I have several disagreements: 

1. I think he underestimates the trade union as the 
most important single institution for the development 
of economic democracy. 

2. Corey rightly emphasizes the need for a socialism 
expressing the interests of all functionally useful groups. 
But if socialism is not, in the first instance, the expres- 
sion of a democratic mass movement of which labor is 
the most important constituent, then it is nothing at all. 
Is not the working class the most numerous and signifi- 
cant single class in modern society? Who else is to form 
the core and driving force? With whom shall Corey’s 
“new middle class” combine, when it is won away from 
adherence to monopoly capitalism and the status quo? 
The greater danger is not, as Corey seems to imply, that 
of dictatorship by the mass of producers over technicians 
and administrators, but—as happened in Russia—the 
dictatorship of indispensable technician-administrators 
over the mass of producer-consumers. If the “new middle 
class,” as some technocrats and other followers of Com- 
mon Sense imply, is to become the core of the movement 
toward a new order, then bureaucracy and totalitarianism 
are hardly avoidable. 

3. Corey rightly rejects the schematic caricature con- 
cept of class often advanced, and would use it rather as 
“a tool with which to identify and delimit those class 
interests that must be destroyed in order to realize pro- 
gressive class interests.” But this is quite different from 
the sweeping title The Class-War Fallacy, which I fancy 
is a cuckoo egg laid in his nest by some Nation editor. 

At the extremes of the social spectrum there is more 
class consciousness, actual and potential, than the articles 
seem to reckon with. At the right, a handful has suffi- 
cient power to sway governments, manipulate opinion, 
subsidize fascist movements. The inclusion in the “popu- 
lar front” of parties controlled by such monopolists of 
economic power is the real reason for the sterility of 


such fronts, which Corey notes but does not analyze. 
4. He rightly rejects that caricature revolutionism 
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which worships violence and upheaval for their own 
sake; he warns of the destructiveness and “totalitarja; 
potential” involved. Rightly, too, he emphasizes conti- 
nuity where many have one-sidedly emphasized br 
but he seems to fall into an opposite one-sidedness, 

In order to move toward, not away from, a new s 
order we require a sharp break: (a) in the direction of 
development; (b) in the central purpose of production 
—from private profit to social use; (c) in the control of 
the mainsprings of economic and political power. Other- 
wise, as the “older gradualism was distorted by the 
upswing of capitalism,” Corey will find that his n 
“gradualism”—an equivocal word—will be distorted by 
the prevailing downswing into becoming, not a 
order, but gradual decay and collapse of the very founda- 
tions on which such order might be constructed. 

5. Undoubtedly violence is a matrix of totalitarianism 
yet history still fails to show examples of transitions to a 
new order without some violent attempt of the privileged 
to hold on to power. Against such force a democratic 
majority might conceivably have to use force, in addition 
to persuasion and affirmation of its will. The latest ex- 
amples are Austria and Spain. This dilemma must be 
faced, not evaded. 

6. To what extent is modern industry compatible with 
Marx’s belated rejection of centralization (after the Paris 
Commune) and advocacy of the non-bureaucratic, decen- 
tralized, libertarian commune-state? And with Lenin’; 
hope that “every cook” would become a_ polytechnic 
multi-expert on every phase of economic, cultural, and 
social life? 

Incidentally, that approach derives, via France, from 
Jefferson, who proposed an arrangement where “e\ 
man is a sharer in the direction of his ward-republic . . 
not merely at election one day in the year but every day 
... there shall not be a man in the state who will not be 
a member of some one of its councils . . . and every citi- 
zen can act in person... in all things relating to him... 
and in the offices nearest and most interesting to him.” 
Is Jefferson really as out-of-date as the “horse and 
buggy” spurners glibly imply? 

The major lack in the articles I find to be omission of 
the overshadowing problem of peace and war. It is in- 
extricably tied up with the problems treated. There can 
be no healthy socialist regrouping if this is evaded or 
ignored. Modern war involves maximal totalitarianism 
The struggle for socialism and freedom is first of all 
struggle to prevent war, limit and shorten it where it 
occurs, transform the institutional and economic arrang 
ments from which it springs. 

Finally, these comments are inadequate both as to 
praise and difference because of limitations of space; and 
they are personal rather than “official,” since the Inde- 
pendent Labor League possesses no “pontifical” views 00 
these questions; nor does it believe that matters esscn- 
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tially experimental and scientific can possibly be “settled” 
by a vote of a committee, an “authoritative” citation, or 
adoption of twenty-one points or ninety-five theses. 


ALGERNON LEE 
Social-Democratic Federation 

“History,” says Lewis Corey, “has played one of her 
stupefying tricks; for it is now clear that democracy 1s 
on the defensive as much against the totalitarianism of 
Russian communism as against that of fascism.” 

Poor Mr. Corey! His position 1s surely not an enviable 
one. But we could better sympathize with him if he took 
it like a man instead of blaming History. The fault, poor 
Corey, is not History's, but yours, if you are stupefied. 
History may be a Theban Sphinx, who slays those who 
misread her riddles, but a shabby trickstress she is not. 

Mr. Corey had served the Bolshevist Moloch for 
years, and striven to justify his ways before men; had 

n him murder the young republic and slaughter its 
defenders and make Russia a house of horrors; had 
heard him revile democracy, ridicule men who valued 
truth above expediency, and explicitly command _ his 
acolytes to lie for his greater glory. Five years ago he 
had seen his Moloch put on a false-face clumsily simu- 
lating the features of democracy—but meanwhile ex- 
plaining to puzzled worshipers in a whisper that all this 
was only a maneuver. Last August he saw the mask cast 
side, saw Bolshevism and Nazism clasping hands—and 
was Mr. Corey stupefied! Or was he really? 

Anyway, he has now more or less emerged from his 
stupor. Six months, in such a case, is perhaps no more 
than a fair equivalent for the ten seconds allowed in 
pugilistic practice. Barely in time, Mr. Corey has come 

somewhat groggy but still in the ring. He really is 
not clear as to who it was that hit him—maybe it was 
History, maybe not—and after three-quarters of a col- 
mn he decides to “square accounts with Marx.” Brave 
nan, after all—or perhaps I'd better say rash man! 
Marx has taken a lot of pounding since he started to 
tight, but his assailants’ knuckles have suffered most. 

Am I being too flippant? Not a whit. Mr. Corey seems 
to have developed what the psychiatrists call a delusion 
f grandeur. With a magnificent flourish he makes an 
‘admission of failure” on behalf of everybody in sight— 
save only himself. Communism has failed, Social Democ- 
tacy has failed, “all variants of Marxism” have failed, 
non-Marxian radicalism has failed, democracy has failed, 
ind so on. The field is clear—now just watch. 

To follow Mr. Corey through some 9,000 words of 
pontifical irresponsibility and undertake to analyze and 
inswer his argument systematically within my allotted 
space of 700 words would be folly. The subjects on 
which he expatiates are important. They must be ade- 
quately discussed. But Mr. Corey does not lay the basis. 





MAX SHACHTMAN 


Socialist W orke rs Party ( Trotskyists ) 
The title of Mr. Corey's articles is misleading. What 
he is really reconsidering is post-war Soc ial Democratic 
reformism, and with a few unimport 


int verbal improve- 
ments he finds it quite acceptable The fact that he 
attaches to it the not entirely novel label of “peoples 
socialism” or “functional democratic socialism” testifies 
only to his squeamishness about fathering what is so 
thoroughly bankrupt and discredited 

What Corey leaves of revolutioaary Marxism after his 
“reconsideration” is scarcely visible to the 
The Marxian theory of the state is dropped down the 
chute because, you see, the modern democratic state also 
performs some useful functions. Presumably its principal 
function of maintaining the social rule of the propert: d 
class by armed force is secondary to its meritorious work 
of providing farmers with weather reports and regulating 
traffic. The Marxian theory of the class struggle and the 
decisive progressive role of the proletariat goes down 
the same chute, to be replaced by “the interests of all 
uscful functional groups.” The Marxian theory of the 
seizure of power for the socialist reorganization of society 
meets the same fate, and is replaced by the ludicrous and 
outworn theory of a parliamentarian democracy that will 
absorb as much social justice as this sinful world makes 
possible, but absorb it by a process of osmosis, so “ gradu- 
ally” that the crisis-maddened capitalist class will not no- 
tice it. What is left of Marxism? A few liberalist phrases. 

Corey's criticism of Social Democratic reformism 
leaves it essentially intact. The central point in the criti- 
cism—the stress which the German Social Democracy 
laid on the proletariat to the exclusion of the middle 
class—is simply groundless. To an ever-increasing de- 
gree, from the days of Eduard Bernstein at the turn of 
the century, the German Social Democracy put emphasis 
on the middle class; all its policies proceeded from fear 
of “alienating” the middle class. It ended by being com- 
pletely dominated by middle-class elements. Corey is 
arguing against a Social Democracy that did not exist 
only to recommend one that did and still does exist. 

This becomes quite clear in the programmatic conclu- 
sions at the end of his series. His discomfort in shifting 
from Marxism to reformism sticks out in every apologetic 
line. Gradualism? “Yes and no.” But far more “yes” 
than “no.” The only serious difference between Corey 
and the German Social Democrats is that he promises to 
put “teeth” into his gradualism. The promise need not 
be taken too seriously, however. Otto Bauer used to talk 
the same way just before he gave way to Dollfuss. Léon 
Blum swore that he would not be a Kerensky, only to 
surrender to the economic and political democracy that 
now flourishes so sturdily under Daladier. 

In reality, Mr. Corey’s teeth, and those of most mid- 
dle-class radicals, are chattering with fright in the grow- 
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ing totalitarian darkness. Despite the strong talk, there 
is nothing aggressive in their program. The long but 
essentially temporary series of defeats and setbacks suf- 
fered by labor has caused them to abandon the bold 
socialist program with which they had some measure of 
sympathy in the early post-war years. Every paragraph of 
Corey's is defensive. He stresses not so much what he 
proposes to accomplish as w hat he proposes to prevent. In 
genetics, such an approach to the problem would result 
in ridding us eventually of all cretins to be sure, but also 
in drying up the human race. In politics, it would be 
little less disastrous. One must be purblind not to sce 
that the policy of defending the status quo, of preserving 
a rotted capitalist order by “democratic” means, as the 
mild and impotent left wing of this order has tried to do 
for the last quarter of a century, leads neither to socialism 
nor even to the maintenance of bourgeois democracy. 
Stalinist totalitarianism is not, of course, the only 
alternative to the inexorable trend toward fascism in- 
herent in disintegrating capitalist democracy. In identify- 
ing Stalinism with revolutionary Marxism Corey shows 
that he does not understand either one of them. Revolu- 
tionary Marxism came closer to solving the problem of 
the middle class, both theoretically and in practice, than 
any other movement. The Bolsheviks, a proletarian party, 
led a hundred million peasants—Russia’s middle class 
to victory; but in that al/zance (not fusion) of the two 
classes the workers /ed the middle class. The victory of 
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Stalinism, significantly enough, was obtained by aban- 
doning the world-revolutionary outlook and submitting 
to the same middle class at the expense of the workers, 
At bottom Stalinism and fascism are not identical but 
“symmetrical phenomena,” as Trotsky puts it, prod 
of a revolutionary decline and a failure of the working 
class and its party to fight militantly for a program of 
hope, a program of radical socialist reorganization | 
would enlist the support of the rural and urban middle 
classes as it did in 1917. 

Corey’s familiar attempt at a program midway 
tween capitalism and socialist revolution would o 
facilitate the progress of the demagogic fascist “radicals, 
as it did in Central Europe. The “accent on democr 
means here essentially what it meant there: preserva 
of that status quo, touched up a bit here and there, 
which all classes are increasingly discontented. In 1° 
however, it means even more: it is the slogan of | 
chauvinists seeking to whip the people into another b! 
bath, this time against “Hitler-Stalin totalitarianis: 
Corey’s amazing success in eliminating all references t 
the Second World War, and to the role of the “dem 
racies” and the “democrats” in it, is perhaps accident 
It is to be hoped that in his further reconsiderations | 
does not follow his first big step to Social Democrat 
reformism with the much shorter step required to | 
in the “democratic” war camp, which is already proc: 
ing, in its own way, to reconstruct the world. 


Does Mexico Face Rebellion? 


BY HARRY BLOCK 


Mexico City, February 20 

LL presidential elections in Mexico are overshad- 

owed by the question: Will the transfer of power 

be effected by peaceful means, or will the candi- 

date counted out try to seize by force of arms what he 

was unable to win at the polls? As July 7, date of the 

elections to choose Cardenas’s successor, approaches, 

Mexico begins to hold its breath in anxiety about what 
the immediate future may bring. 

The difference between the coming contest and the 
numerous putsches since 1920 is that the previous un- 
heavals, although of varying severity, were hardly more 
than quarrels over the spoils between members of the 
ruling clique; only incidentally if at all were genuine 
social antagonisms involved. The Cardenas regime now 
drawing to a close is unique in that it has really chal- 
lenged many of the basi premises by which Mexico 


formerly lived and worked, and has adventurously struck 


out to create a new organization of the nation’s economy. 


In so doing, it has stepped on many toes, native as well 
as foreign; as a matter of fact, it was only comparativel 
late in the process that foreign interests were affected 
The plight of Mexico’s own landlords and capitalists | 
been less publicized abroad, but many are infuriated ! 
measures which have divided their estates and reduced 
their swollen profits. 

Mexico's middle class is thus thoroughly aroused. 
Having wrought a considerable amount of economi 
damage in its bitter struggle against Cardenas during 
the past five years, it is now shedding tears over the 
resultant havoc and is seeking to make political capital 
out of it by blaming the broken crockery on the Presi- 
dent’s “communist” regime. This is the chief argument 
of the Almazin campaign. The candidate himself is on« 
of the most discredited of Mexico's nest-feathering gen- 
erals and is taken seriously by only a small fraction even 
of his most ardent supporters. The truth is that the re- 
action is sublimely indifferent to the name of its stand- 
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ard-bearer; what it wants is someone willing to stick out 
his neck and carry the brunt of the offensive—which it 
hopes will this time be decisive—against the whole nexus 
of social trends known as the Mexican Revolution. 

For a brief time two years ago it thought it had found 
its fighting cock in General Cedillo, but that illusion was 
dissipated when Cardenas adroitly forced Cedillo out 
into the open, where he either had to put up or shut up. 
When he elected to fight, the very groups which had 
most noisily inflamed his ambitions, realizing the hope- 
lessness of his cause, quickly deserted him and retired to 
await More propitious times. Almazan, for all his shady 
record, is a far better bet. He is able and intelligent, and 

his campaign tour has not been attended by any 
,otable demonstrations of enthusiasm on the part of the 
lower strata of the population, there has been a sufh- 
cient turnout of landowners, small ranchers, and _pro- 
fessional and business men to make an impressive 
howing in the press reports. 

On New Year's Day, according to an apparently well- 
founded rumor now current here, Almazan and his prin- 
cipal advisers met secretly in a house on Mexico City’s 
fashionable Paseo de la Reforma to map out the con- 
luding phases of their campaign. The plan adopted, if 
these reports are true, was to induce a state of mind in 
the public receptive to armed uprising. Waves of spo- 
radic terrorism have since been invading small cities and 
villages throughout the country; the atrocities, some real 
ind some imaginary, have all been calculated to fan 
xisting prejudices and hatreds to greater fury and to 
reate sympathy for Almazan as a fearless democrat per- 

uted by a cruel dictatorship. The same technique was 
used during the months preceding the Franco uprising 
in Spain. Here, too, churches have been burned by un- 
known hands so that the newspapers on the following 
day could attribute the outrages to phantom Commu- 
nist bands. The Yaqui Indians, whose ancestral lands 
were recently restored to them, have been unaccountably 
reported in revolt. Strikes are deliberately provoked to 
whip up public alarm, and if responsible trade unions 
cannot be trapped into strike action, fake strikes are 
staged by the small groups still controlled by Luis N. 
Morones, the deposed labor czar, who has characteristi- 
cally turned up among the Almazan stalwarts. 

Editorial and oratorical attack has chiefly converged, 
however, on the act recently passed by Congress to en- 
force the provisions of Article 3 of the constitution, 
establishing socialism as the basic philosophy of official 
education. Here is an issue which reaction believes will 
be capable of reviving the religious struggles of the 
1926-28 period and of stirring the former cristeros to 
renewed armed resistance to the government in the name 
of Christ the King. This, too, is largely a shadow battle. 
Article 3 was already in force before the “regulations” 
were passed, and there is nothing to show that Catholics 
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have been prevented from bringing up their children as 
believers, nor are they hindered from so doing under the 


socialist educa 


new law. Actually, the government's 
tion,” as even its bitterest opponents will admit off the 
record, is nine parts verbal fireworks and only one part 
serious endeavor to impart the principles of socialism to 
the new generations. Nor is Mexico at present in posses- 
sion of the army of trained teachers, the educational 
equipment, or the vast funds necessary to launch an in- 
tegrated program of effective socialist instruction on a 
national scale. The program itself has not even been 
elaborated, much less put into effect, and the whole 
problem is one that will not arise in actual practice for 
years to come. This does not, however, prevent its being 
excellent political ammunition, and the reaction is mak- 
ing the most of it. 

The deceptive surface harmony within the P. R. M. 
(Party of the Mexican Revolution) and the forces of its 
presidential candidate, General Manuel Avila Camacho, 
has been abruptly disturbed by Emilio Portes Gil, who 
(1929-30) was one of the series of dummy presidents 
through whom ex-Dictator Calles ruled the country until 
Cardenas dissolved his political monopoly in 1935. An 
agile politician, Portes Gil helped Cardenas to throw off 
the Calles tutelage, but in 1936 he was himself forced 
to resign the presidency of the National Revolutionary 
Party under combined pressure from the Congressional 
left wing and the labor movement. He has since devoted 
himself to backstage intrigue, and apparently he joined 
Avila Camacho early in the latter's campaign in the ex- 
pectation of repairing his political fortunes. 

In a speech made several weeks ago Vicente Lom- 
bardo Toledano, general secretary of the C. T. M. (Con- 
federation of Mexican Workers), referred to Portes Gil 
as a puppet of Calles during the 1929-34 period of revo- 
lutionary decline. The statement has been made scores 
of times in Mexico and is certainly no news to anyone. 
But Portes Gill, at present in New York, chose suddenly 
to take offense at the unflattering characterization and 
replied with a blast against Lombardo that was curiously 
reminiscent of the Calles philippic which provoked the 
break with Cardenas in June, 1935, particularly in the 
phrases proclaiming that labor's present leaders are re- 
sponsible for the “chaos” toward which the country is 
heading. The National Committee of the C. T. M.—all 
the important labor unions have already expressed thcir 
indorsement of the Lombardo leadership—is expected to 
counter with a comprehensive indictment of Portes Gil’s 
whole political career; as a result the P. R. M. is cur- 
rently in an uproar. 

Such billingsgate is so common among Mexican politi- 
cians that ordinarily it would hardly cause a ripple, but 
there is more to this exchange of amenities than appears 
on the surface. Lombardo and Portes Gil are both, after 
all, prominent supporters of the same candidate; Lom 
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bardo heads the labor sector of the P. R. M., while Portes 
Gil’s political strength is largely derived from the agra- 
rian organizations, in which he has considerable influ- 
ence. A row on this scale may produce serious dissensions 
within the party, and in the case of so astute a politician 
as Portes Gil, who does not often allow his feelings, no 
matter how outraged, to run away with his good sense, 
it is hard to avoid the suspicion that this was the end 
sought; if so, he is acting uncommonly like an agent of 
the reaction within the Avila Camacho forces. It is like- 
wise said here that the incident is perhaps not uncon- 
nected with Portes Gil’s present mission in New York, 
where he was sent, according to a cryptic official an- 
nouncement some days ago, “on oil business.” Could his 
attack on Lombardo possibly be intended to convince the 
oil companies that a new day is dawning in Mexico in 
which labor's voice will carry considerably less weight 
than in the recent unhappy past? In the meantime, if 
the fight continues, it seems calculated to drive a wedge 
between workers and peasants, one of the Opposition’s 
chief objectives, and to strengthen the efforts of the con- 
servative factions of the P. R. M. to wean Avila Camacho 
from his present friendship with labor. 


On the international front oil is still leading the offen- 
sive. There is no great mystery about the recent break- 
down of negotiations between Mexico and the oil com- 
panies. Mexico had consistently maintained that it would 
deal only directly with the companies, without the inter- 
vention of their governments. Apparently the American 
companies were finally persuaded that Washington could 
do nothing for them unless they complied with this not 
unreasonable request. They therefore went through the 
motions of sending a representative—Donald R. Rich- 
berg—to discuss a settlement, but when it developed 
that their idea of compromise included a return of the 
properties under conditions clearly violating the Mexican 
constitution, only a single outcome could be anticipated. 
The Richberg pamphlet since distributed by the Standard 
Oil Company is apparently designed to convince the 
American public and Washington that there is no longer 
anything to be gained by temporizing with the Mexican 
bandits. “A deliberate distortion of the facts,” Mexico 
has flatly called Mr. Richberg’s presentation of the case, 
and there for the time being the matter rests. 

More serious in its effect on Mexico's internal economy 
and hence on the political situation is the continuing 
boycott of Mexican goods. The high hopes entertained at 
the outbreak of the war, on the basis of which the peso 
moved sharply upward for the first time since March, 
1938, have been rudely blasted by the failure of the 
United States to take up the slack in Mexican exports 
caused by the collapse of European markets. Increased 
imports naturally followed the improved exchange rate 
and were themselves a factor in driving the peso back to 
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its former rate of six to the dollar, since exports were 
progressively dwindling. Threatened with still further 
depreciation of the currency, the Bank of Mexico is 4: 
last taking steps to check the fall. It has announced the 
retirement from circulation of some 40,000,000 pesos 
in paper money and is staking its gold reserves to defend 
the existing rate. It has likewise initiated restriction on 
credit for speculative purposes, and other official moves 
to reduce prices seem imminent. At the same time the 
government has stated that oil and mineral exports are 
again mounting and that this year’s excellent crops from 
the cooperative ejidos will eliminate the need for costly 
imports of foodstuffs. By next June, it is confidently 
promised, the peso will have risen to five to one, its rate 
before the price of silver was forced down last June. But 
even should this optimistic forecast be fulfilled, the in 
provement worked by the deflationary measures is hardly 
likely to come soon enough or to be widely enough felt 
to cut very much ground from under Almazan’s feet. 


What, actually, are the chances of armed struggle next 
summer? The answer to this question depends on a num- 
ber of factors. First of all, who will join the rebellion? 
The workers, who have made tremendous trade-union 
advances under Cardenas, and the peasants, who have 
been given land—and credit and machinery with which 
to work it—are surely not going to revolt against their 
benefactor. Nor does the middle class, although largely 
sympathetic to Almazan, seem imbued with the spirit of 
street fighting and barricades. The conspirators are thus 
placing their reliance on disaffected elements in the army 
—chiefly among the officer class, which is said to resent 
what it considers the coddling of the workers; on certain 
backward and fanatically religious rural sections, includ- 
ing even some recipients of government land grants 
whose purely local grievances are being cleverly ex- 
ploited; on a few labor organizations run by racketcer 
henchmen of Morones; on the more militant members 
of the numerous but small fascist groups; and, above all, 
on the hope of foreign aid. 

The alliance that has been formed at last, after many 
false starts, between Almazan and the Calles faction of 
Generals Amaro and Pérez Trevino is an indication that 
the latter group is prepared to sacrifice its own ambitions 
and to throw in its lot with Almazan as the best way to 
secure a Circuitous return to power. (Close associates of 
Amaro were arrested last week after police investigatio 
revealed that they were in possession of subversive prop 
aganda and detailed plans for military action. Th 
government contemptuously turned them loose as 
demonstration of strength.) Nevertheless, in spite o! 
this fresh addition to his ranks, Almazan cannot be so 
bemused by his own speeches as not to realize the numer: 
cal weakness of his forces. Informed opinion here ridi- 
cules the notion that he will be rash enough to be trapped 
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as was Cedillo or that he wall voluntarily embark on a 
possibly fatal adventure. But political commitments are 
no respecters of personal inclinations: it is difficult to 
say at this moment how deeply enmeshed Almazan has 
become with his more determined backers and whether 
he is not by this time their prisoner. Should it come to 
fighting, he may find it more dangerous to attempt to 
run out on his “army” than to take his chances on am- 
nesty or safety in exile in the event of defeat. 

On only one condition can this hypothetical revolt be 
conceded a probability of success, and that 1s, of course, 
active support or an attitude of benevolent “neutrality” 
on the part of the United States. The unfortunate prece- 
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dent of the Spanish embargo might conceivably be re 
peated, with the Central American countries providing 
a convenient base of supplies for the rebels. It seems 
clear that the present “war of nerves” will not be fol- 
lowed by large-scale civil war unless there is assurance 
of concrete aid from abroad. My own guess is that the 
odds for a peaceful election are at least seventy to thirty 
and perhaps better. But I could easily be wrong. One 
thing, however, is certain. If the United States commits 
the colossal blunder of supporting a fascist bid for power 
in Mexico, it will at one blow destroy the growing con 
fidence and good-will so laboriously nurtured in the 
Western Hemisphere by the Good Neighbor policy. 


De Valera’s Dilenma 


BY FLORENCE M. BAKER 


HE Irish Republican Army is making trouble not 

only for the government of Great Britain but also 

for the government of Eire, that state which under 
the adroit manipulations of Eamon de Valera has become 
. member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, free 
except for some defense obligations, and whole except 
for six out of its thirty-two counties. It is against these 
limitations that the I. R. A. is protesting, protesting 
hiefly on English soil and in the British portion of 
Ulster. But no matter where the bombs are bursting there 
is no one who hears their thunder with more dismay than 
Mr. de Valera. As Prime Minister of Eire he had hoped 
for many years of peaceful relations with the British 
government; it was for that reason that after sh-sh-ing 
the rebels as long as he could, he recently secured the 
passage of an amendment to the Emergency Powers Act 
which permits him to intern without trial citizens sus- 
ected of treason. 

In taking this step, however, he has not enjoyed the 
inanimous support of his countrymen. Cries of “pro- 
British” are coming from the hills and glens of Eire and 
from Irishmen across the Atlantic, many of them former 
members of the now outlawed army. Such an accusation 
is an empty one, Mr. de Valera is not, and never was, 
pro-British. He himself once belonged to the I. R. A. 
ind to that even doughtier company that preceded it, 
the Irish Volunteers, who set the mills of republicanism 
grinding in 1916. He made no whimper when he was 

y»ndemned to death in an English prison; and when, in 
1921, a treaty was made with Great Britain establishing 
the Irish Free State, he was the first to spurn it. Even 
after he had become leader of the Free State in 1932 he 
still professed his old friendship with the Republican 
Army, and would salute it from the reviewing stand. 





But there were men in its ranks who even then 
suspected that Eamon de Valera had no intention ot 
establishing a republic in Ireland, for they knew that 
religion meant more to him than patriotism and that the 
day would come when the Catholic church would tell 
him that he had gone far enough. To the rest of his 
countrymen he seemed to be taking all the steps neces 
sary to a complete separation from Great Britain. He 
repudiated the oath of allegiance to the British govern- 
ment; he shooed the Governor General out of his hand 
some Viceregal Lodge in Dublin; he suspended the pay 
ment of land purchase annuities; and he forced British 
ships to pull up their anchors from Irish harbors and 
be on their way. Nevertheless, when Mrs. Tom Clarke, 
now Lord Mayor of Dublin, an ardent old-time Sup: 
porter of Mr. de Valera, stood up in the Dail in 1937 
and declared that there were indications that “the gov- 
ernment is no longer aiming at a republic,” she voiced 
the opinion of thousands, especially the young men and 
women, that the slogan “Irish Republic” which had se 
cured their cooperation was little more than a bunch ot 
carrots at the end of a pole. 

It was then that the I. R. A. took matters in its own 
hands and proposed to seize for the Prime Minister the 
republic he asserted he desired. He repulsed them then 
and he repulsed them two years later when British 
soldiers were moving into France and they reminded 
him that “Ireland's opportunity” had come once again 
Few Irishmen will accept his excuse that tariff barriers 
would be thrown up if a step were too hastily taken, 
for he plunged unhesitatingly into the economic ruin 
which faced the country when payment of the land- 
purchase annuities was suspended and the British Parlta- 
ment empowered the Treasury to impose tariffs up to 
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100 per cent on imports from the Irish Free State. 


It is a different kind of economic crisis that makes 
Mr. de Valera hesitate before this last step, which would 
mean lifting the bridge that is flung across the Irish Sea. 
Over this bridge pass in never-ending file the young men 
and women looking for work in England or the far- 
flung lands of the British Empire. They send money 
home from their earnings, but he does not fear the ioss 
of that any more than he would fear a tariff. He refuses 


to lift that bridge because across it walk not only the 
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sands of the middle 


peasant and workingman but tho 


class, graduates of colleges and universities, persons 
who, if they stayed at home, might interfere with the 
smooth working of his own hand-made constitution, 
which “recognizes the special position of the Catholic 
Apostolic Church as the guardian of the faith professed 
by the great majority of the citizens.” Establishment of 
an Irish republic would make them aliens in the British 
Empire, and once forced to find work at home they 
would quickly challenge this “special position,” pro- 
testing that the church is too deeply imbedded in the 
economic life of the country, that church services and 
visits to the sick form only a tiny fraction of the activi- 
ties of the priests, monks, and nuns 

Take from the hands of lay workers the vast educa- 
tional system of a country, positions in both public and 
private schools ranging from that of principal to kinder- 
gartner; take from them the manifold jobs connected 
with social service, orphanages, settlement houses, hos- 
pitals, clinics, visiting charities, homes for the aged, and 
institutions for delinquents—and you have taken away 
the means of livelihood of a large section of the popu- 
lation. The lay teachers occasionally found in Irish 
schools and the few lay nurses in the hospitals are 
usually brothers, sisters, nieces, or nephews of a member 
of the clergy. Even doctors, lawyers, and business men, 
occupying positions in which the clergy cannot compete, 


are dependent on the latter for good-will, and outside 
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the city of Dublin would he hard put to make a liyi: 
should they incur the priests’ disapproval. 

It was not the power of Rome, as it was in France 
and Spain, that lifted the Irish clergy to their high place, 
nor do they hold it solely by the support of a super 
stitious peasantry. They are part of the very fabric of 
the country’s history, and history is something that 
Irishman willingly forgets. It is little more than a hun- 
dred years since Catholicism and patriotism ceased to be 
synonymous; before that the priest played as perilous 
role as does the I. R. A. soldier of today. He was a: 
outlaw, saying Mass on the bleak hilltops, teaching 
the foggy “hedge schools,” visiting the sick at nig 


sleeping and eating when he could. Reckless in the pur 
suance of his duty, he became a heroic figure, embodying 
in his person all the qualities which the Irish mi 
revered. These qualities are no longer evident, but ¢! 
tradition lasts and has created a country that is mor 
clerical than religious. The tourist will not find in Eir 
the stately cathedrals or lovely shrines of Catholic ] 
rope, but he will see lots of fat priests strolling through 
the towns and villages while a respectful population 
doffs its hat. 

“Why,” one may ask, “has not this hero-worship 
cooled in three generations?” The answer is that th 
people who could have whittled the priest down to his 
proper size have left for other lands. The moment 
Catholic emancipation was established the church cam« 
forward and took charge while a bewildered, unorgan- 
ized Irish population stood by. Since that time the pricsts 
have maintained their strangle-hold on the economic life 
of the middle class; and emigration has seemed the obvi 
ous solution. In the meantime the shrewd peasant, in- 
stead of using his earnings to give all his children a 
equal chance, spends everything to make one of them 
priest. This son in his turn obtains for his brothers and 
sisters the lay positions that the church controls. Thus 
an artificially created bourgeoisie moves steadily int 
seats left vacant by the emigrants. 

Emigration in Catholic countries has always becn a 
vital prop to clerical power. In France, a nation of stay- 
at-homes, the struggle between the layman and the priest 
came to a head more than half a century ago; in Spain, 
with South America offering work to the people 
considerable numbers, it arrived a good deal later; in 
Ireland, with unlimited opportunities for the painless 
deportation of intellectuals, the problem has not been 
attacked at all. It never will be if Mr. de Valera can 
help it. Not that he wants the clergy to have so much 
more of the good things of life than the common people 
enjoy; it is simply the only condition under which he 
can maintain the Ireland of today and yesterday. A 
deeply religious man, he wants a land free of divorce 
and birth control, where boys and girls are brought up 
in purity and where neither they nor their fathers and 
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thers read “bad” books. In the anxious years that he 
s steered the ship of state he has never loosed his hold 
in the censorship he established, a censorship which 
two parts religion and one part English puritanism 
| probably the most rigid in the modern world. Yet 
has never officially banished or persecuted a writer. 
{rmed with vast powers for a seven-year period, he lives 
, a veritable dictator's paradise, a paradise sans purges, 
ns martyrs, thanks to the British Empire, which takes 
‘o its bosom the more refractory of his fellow-citizens. 
It is no wonder that the I. R. A. is a thorn in his side, 
or he knows that if it succeeds in making a separate, 


independent country of Holy Ireland, it will open a 
] 
i 


ora’s box, and he will not be able to cope with the 
idle-class men and women who, forced to stay at 
me, will lock horns with the clergy in their struggle 
ra living. 

So Eire’s Prime Minister is making it plain to Britain 

t he will join it in suppressing the I. R. A. At times, 

vever, he gets an uneasy feeling that Britain may not 
in him. Changes are taking place within the empire. 

in Ulster young descendants of British settlers are grow- 
ig up who feel remote from England and who wonder 
f their interests do not lie to the south rather than to 
the east. Nor is the picture in England as clear cut as 
the American sees it—millions of Britons standing 
ulder to shoulder opposing separation. There are 
lenty of practical men who feel that in England’s pres- 
crisis a free Irishman growing wheat around the 
rner is more to be desired than a subject Irishman 
throwing bombs in English sewers. Among them are 
merchants, executives, and business men, and more nu- 
merous still, employed and unemployed workingmen, 
who are sick of the Irish question. You need attend only 
in occasional meeting in Liverpool, Manchester, Edin- 
burgh, or Glasgow, or read the letters which appear in 
ch abundance in the newspapers, to realize that the 
sentiments of thousands could be summed up in one 
sentence, “Give them their blasted republic and send 
them back to it.” Reams of statistics are quoted to show 
10w unemployment could be reduced if the inhabitants 
f the Land of Heart’s Desire would stay at home. 
The I. R. A. leaders are fully aware of this sentiment; 
hat they do not know is how much support they can 
xpect from the officers and men of Eire’s own army, or 
how many recruits they will get from Northern Ireland 
ind the Irish dwelling in England. They realize that the 
hanging of two of their members will arouse sympathy, 
and sympathy can be translated into more volunteers 
from Eire and more money from the United States. Such 

sets are worth little in the present state of affairs, but 
if the European war is intensified and the I. R. A. con- 
tinues to snap at the heels of the harassed British lion, it 
is not impossible that the dismayed Mr. de Valera may 
find a republic handed to him on a platter. 


In the Wind 


EPRESENTATIVE FRANK HOOK i: planning to re 
| om his attack on Martin Dies, and a new blast is likely 
to be issued soon. When the letters linking Pelley to LD: 
were shown to be forgeries, Hook withdrew his whole 
dress. Now he is rewriting it, stressing the evidence of Dies’ 
collaboration with Merwin K. Hart. Meanwhile, Pelley 
magazine Liberation is becoming a perennial embarrassmer 
1 


to Dies and his committee; its latest issue boasts that Cl 


man Starnes promised to ‘‘prote t'’ PeHey af > came 


Washington to testify. 


SOME MONTHS ago, anti-Nazis relate, 

of the German Labor Front, bought a house 

gaden for 100,000 marks. The night he moved in a sign was 
“Where did Ley 


Indignant, Ley po ted 


mysteriously placed on the door reading 
get 100,000 marks to buy this house ?’ 
a notice the next day offering a 1,000-mark reward for ap- 
prehension of the man who posted the sign. That night 
“Where 


another sign mysteriously aj peared on the 


did Ley get 101,000 marks? 


the war-time 


LONDON IS flooded with stories lampooning 


censorship. The latest is about an officer, on leave from his 
nd at the front 
“If only the Nazis 


would come over here, we'd chase the whole lot to — 


regiment, who received a letter from a fri 
The letter concluded with this sentence: 
The last word had been struck out by the censor with 

notation: “All references to future movements of enemy 
troops are strictly forbidden.”” When the officer returned to 
his regiment he asked the writer what the censored word 


had been. It was “‘hell.”’ 


MRS. ELLWOOD J. TURNER, corresponding secretary of 
the Daughters of Colonial Wars, has appealed to Phila 
delphia school authorities to ban a textbook written by 
Harold Rugg. Mrs. Turner, according to the Associated Press 
pointed out that “all the old histories taught ‘my country, 
right or wrong.’ The Rugg book teaches children to be biased 
instead of teaching them real Americanism.” 


FREDERICK T. BIRCHALL, former managing editor of 
the New York Times, who now covers Canada, is engaged 
in a minor war with Times executives. It all started when 
Birchall sent a dispatch describing repressive activities of the 
Catholic church in Quebec. The copy was slashed by one of 
the night editors and all references to the church deleted 
Whereupon Birchall dispatched a bitter protest to managing 
editor Edwin L. James and publisher Arthur Hays Sulzberger, 
and the tumult hasn’t subsided yet. 


THE SPRING CATALOGUE of Columbia University lists 
this course: “Russian, Russian conversation (for U. S. Army 


officers ).”” 


(The prize for the best tem submited during Pebruary 
goes to Norton Thompson of Long Island City for the ttem 
about war pictures published two weeks ago.) 
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ses and V len 


BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


HE apparent espousal of the Allied cause by 
Turkey is not so easy to explain, for it was be- 
lieved at the outset of the war, even by such an 
able observer as H. N. Brailsford, the English authority 
on Russia, that Turkey would remain neutral lest it get 
into war with the Sovict Union. It is not certain just 
what Turkey is to receive from the Allies for this aid 
besides the Syrian province of Aleppo and a French 
agreement to sell to it planes, machine-guns, rifles, and 
the like. Remembering, however, the secret treaties of 
the last war, and knowing that the Allies were under the 
absolute necessity of coming to terms with Turkey, one 
cannot but wonder if there are not other considerations. 
Even so, the aggressive acts of the Turkish govern- 
ment—the expulsion of German workmen and experts, 
the taking over of German ships being built in Turkey, 
the declaration of a state of emergency, and the alleged 
threats to Russian oil holdings in Baku—are not easy to 
understand, though they are obviously a cause of rejoic- 
ig for the Allies. 

This aggressiveness is bound to have an important in- 
uence upon Italy. It will be accepted in Rome that the 
‘Turks have made up their minds that the Allies are go- 
ing to win and therefore have joined their standard. 
Whether Italy can continue to hesitate or seek to stay on 
the fence remains to be seen; emboldened by Turkish 
friendliness the Allies may be more inclined to compel 
Mussolini to take sides. Il Duce cannot but be rendered 
nervous by Turkey's apparent readiness to fight when 
there is no emergency and no threat to its sovereignty. 
As Mr. Brailsford has written, “They are linked op- 
ponents who must watch each other's steps.” Finally, it 
must be noted that, if the Allies are seriously contem- 
plating moving upon Rumania, Turkish aid to enable 
them to enter the Black Sea with warships and transports 
ts essential. Should Rumania decide to cut Germany off 
from the 130,000 tons of oil a month it has agreed to 
supply to Hitler, that might well be the direct result of 
the aggressiveness of the Turkish government. 

With Turkey actively lined up with the Allies it 
would more than ever be difficult to speak of them as 
“the democracies.” Although it ranks as a republic and 
has a parliament, Turkey has actually been a complete 
dictatorship ever since the last war. There is only one 
party, the People’s Party, and this has been repre- 
scnted in parliament by 389 members out of 399. Kemal 
Atatiirk worked incessantly until his death to modernize 
and rebuild Turkey, Under him the country made amaz- 


ing advances, and he was so fearful of another war wi: 
the Allies, or of one with Russia, that he was respor 
for moving the capital from Constantinople to the 
cially developed city of Ankara, which is only a 
miles beyond the furthermost point in Anatolia rea 
by the armies of the Allies during the last war. I: 
surely a remarkable about-face which makes the gove: 
ment now apparently lean so far toward the side ot 
nations against which it fought in 1914-18. That 
possibility of going to war on their side is being serio 
considered—even invited—is proof of the extraordi: 
changes—social, economic, and political—that 
taken place in Turkey in the last quarter of a century 
The government's present attitude is even more strik- 
ing in view of the fact that Germany has been Turkey's 
best customer. During the first eight months of 193: 
more than 50 per cent of all Turkish exports were so! 
to Germany, which in turn provided 55 per cent 
Turkey's total imports. Obviously the Allies must h 
given Turkey complete assurance that it will be able 
find other customers with which to do business, at le. 
until the war is over; there was a Turkish-German 
mercial agreement which expired about the time of 
Germany’s invasion of Poland. The London Econ 
is strongly of the opinion that the redistribution of tra 
was essential for Turkey and that continued subservier 
to German economic methods might have seriously; 
dangered the very foundations of Turkish foreign tr: 
The first move of the Turkish government after 
arrangement with Germany ended was to insure a co: 
plete supply of foodstuffs, and the next was to relax | 
control of exports in order to obtain necessary supp 
of raw materials and semi-finished products from abro. 
Curiously enough, it is the United States that » 
profit most. The Turks decided to stimulate immediatcl} 
the purchase of supplies of vital American goods, and 
the government obligated itself to lend dollars for use 
in the New York market. Limited companies have been 
set up to handle this new trade with the United States, 
ind have been granted the exclusive right to deal with 
this country—a new departure in Turkish trade. Un- 
doubtedly these new arrangements have given to Kemal s 
successor, Ismet Inénii, some of the confidence manitest 
in his sudden change of attitude and in the government s 
announcement that Turkey is not neutral. Naturally the 
Turkish people have no say about this; their dictator tells 
them what to do and when to die on the battlefield. 
Theirs but to do and die. 
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The Wild Goose 


JAMES JOYCE, By Herbert Gorman. Farrar and Rinehart. 
$3.50. 


HE structure of Joyce's life is defined in his colophons. 
Dublin, 1904-Trieste, 1914; Trieste-Zurich-Paris, 1914- 
1: Paris, 1922-1939. These cities are the signals of his 
destiny, these dates the index of his elected career, and they 
a story that found its symbol in the title and allegory 
his greatest book. It has remained for Mr. Gorman to 
ply one date and to span one interval—that from Joyce's 
rth in Rathgar on February 2, 1882, to the fateful morning 
Bloomsday, June 16, 1904—for the design to stand com- 
ete. And it requires only a glance at the portraits in this 
graphy—aloof, quizzical, intense, remote—to catch the 
» of daemonic conviction that drove its hero to repudiate 
is Irish birthright that he might claim his European in- 
heritance and so forge in the smithy of his soul the uncreated 
ynscience of his race. Yet he remained spiritually anchored 
1 his native port, whose subtlest details of life and history 
no long term of ‘“‘silence, exile, and cunning” was ever able to 
eftace from his mind. 
No life—certainly no creative life—is successful that does 
find its instinctive pattern, its final embodiment in a 
h or allegory of the spirit. In Joyce a tenacious egoism of 
this kind existed from childhood. It is not strange that he 
1 contemptuously aloof from the conscious aestheticism 
ind elaborately dramatized cultural ambitions of the Irish 
Revival of his youth. Yeats’s pursuit of selfhood, of “unity 
f being,” must have seemed a luxurious and experimental 
lulgence to the fierce sense of integrity that possessed Joyce 
in 1904, dictating his future course of exile and hardship, 
| standing over him, like a tyrant with a rod, until he had 
vindicated his pride by producing his books. He wrote them 
iwainst every conceivable obstacle of poverty, persecuting 
lishers, popular hostility, and terrifying physical affliction. 
Steeled in the school of old Aquinas,” he accepted a logic 
yre ruthless than that of the eclectic schools or aesthetic 
experiments flourishing around him. Fitful, defeated, and 
tragically distracted though his middle years appear in this 
rative, there flies through them the arrow of his life's 
central and undeviating passion. When it struck its goal the 
t word of ‘‘Ulysses’’ was written, and the word was Yes. 
Formal criticism of Joyce's work has no part in this 
book,” says Mr. Gorman, and the quality of its writing— 
igh, rapid, graphic, and gross—does not make one regret 
e omission. Even in matters of fact there is some room for 
protest. One would like to have more details on Joyce's early 
studies and reading. At least three generally known aspects 
his personal life are vaguely passed over. The making of 
Minnegans Wake” is handled sketchily by comparison with 
the exhaustive genesis supplied for “Ulysses,” and its central 
motives are wholly ignored. And despite Joyce's close assist- 
ance, Mr. Gorman grows obtuse when it comes to specifying 
the nature of Joyce’s family relations, his religious and politi- 


cal emotions, and his aesthetic 


beliefs. None of these facts 
is omitted by the test of formal criticism, and they insist on 
the future collaboration between biography and cri n 
which a career, a background, and an art like Joyce's make 
imperative. Meanwhile, Mr. Gorman’s documents are of the 
liveliest appeal. His account of the Dublin day s, of schooling 
at Clongowes, Belvedere, and University College, of the 
Italian and Swiss years, and of Joyce's reappearance on the 
PI 
Stuart Gilbert and Frank Budgen. 


scene of Paris supplements at every point the exegesis of 


The central fact of Joyce’s career is his unremitting and 
undeflected tenacity of purpose. But another fact emerges— 
the felicity of his defeats. They caused his break with Dublin 
at what appears to have been the precisely opportune mo- 
ment; they rescued him from Paris bohemianism in 1903; 
they saved him from obscure collusion with the frightened 
publishers of Dublin and London and so gave his books 
time to have a critical reception prepared for them before 
being mauled by the general public; at their worst, in the 
shape of his ruined eyesight, they even brought him munifi- 
cent financial relief just when he most needed the seclusion 
that prepared the path for his ascent to the lonely and un- 
charted country of ‘Finnegans Wake.’” What Mr. Gorman 
makes most impressive is the unflagging enthusiasm of 
Joyce's spirit, not only in relation to the endless labor of 
his manuscripts and proof sheets, but in the personal con- 
tacts, trivial diversions, and practical anxieties of his life. 
To anyone who has caught, at the heart of his tales, their 
piercing human compassion, high mirth, and exquisite sym 
pathy for the meanest pathos of obscure and blundering lis es, 
it comes as a special force to find that Joyce carried these 
qualities into his daily life, making them the obverse of the 
pride and intransigence of his aesthetic and moral temper. 
Like many men of taste and intelligence, he has written 
ribald and scurrilous verse all his life, and like most 
men of taste and intelligence he has left them unpublished. 
Mr. Gorman includes a number of them, and they imme- 
diately suggest the tradition of Swift. Joyce's lifelong love 
of music and lyric verse, his early reverence for Ibsen, his 
taste in verse translation, his wit in satire and travesty, the 
domiciliary restlessness natural to a man who has rejected 
the true home of his spirit—these facets of his intelligence 
reveal the complex and multiplied consciousness that has 
existed in a physical life of the most rigorous and straitened 
circumstances. They account for a temperament endlessly 
curious, exploring, mercurial, and sympathetic 


by a purpose and by ineffaceable 


and g lite 
as endlessly disciplined 
personal and racial allegiances 

They also make it imperative to recognize in Joyce's art 
the basic components of his character: its Catholic conscience, 
its racial and aesthetic sentimentality, its formal discipline, 
its expressive faculty, and the continuous sublimation of its 
fancies in the most minutely recorded and remembered 
realism, even when it plumbs the darkest abysses of dream. 


Superficially his life is fitful, defiant, agonized, and remote. 
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It has never been evasive, listless, irresponsible, or unreal. 


The daemon that possessed it made virtues of its defects, and 
so gave Joyce’s books the tragic insight, the long persist- 
ence, the comprehensive humor, and the isolated courag 
that form their claim to distinction among the discoveries of 


the pirit. MORTON DAUWEN ZABEL 


Dissenting Opinion 

THE AMERICAN ENTENTE. By R. B. Mowat. Longmans, 
Green and Company. $2.50 

THE DEADLY PARALLEL, By C 
pole Sons. $2 . 

KEEP AMERICA OUT OF WAR. By Norman Thomas and 
Bertram D. Wolfe. Frederick A. Stokes. $1.50 

THE SECOND WORLD WAR: FIRST PHASE. By Duff 


( ooper Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 


HITLER'S GERMANY By Karl Loewenstein. The Ma 


lan Com] ny. $1.25. 


Hartley Grattan. Stack- 


1 
mil 


THE WAY OUT OF WAR. By Cesar Saerchinger. The 


Macmillan Company. 60 « 

EGOTISM IN GERMAN PHILOSOPHY. By George San- 
tayana. Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. . 

WARIN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Edited by Wil- 
lard Waller. Random House. $3 


CAN AMERICA STAY NEUTRAL? By Allen W. Dulles 
and Hamilton Fish Armstrong. $2.50. 


AMERICA’S CHANCE OF PEACE, By Duncan Aikman 


and Blair Bolles. Doubleday, Doran and Company. $1. 
COMMON SENSE NEUTRALITY. Edited by Paul Comly 
French. Hastings He =. 


Dips WESTEN, NICHTS NEUES, but on the American 
lit : 


rary front the carnage ts terrific. The point of view 

pressed in this | t batch of war books ranges from that 
RK. B. Mowat's “Amer n Lntente to that of ¢ Hartley 

( ittal Ihe D Pat el.’” Mowat’s book may win 


m the Garter, but Grattan’s will shut the door forever on 
honorary degree from Nicholas Murray Butler. Mowat ts 
‘lish university, but judging 
wn his book he does not always practice what he professes. 
His account of Anglo-American relations, ending in the con- 
lusion that the two nations completely trust each other,” 
has a high sugar content and is rich in butter fat. Grattan’s 
; 


wk is a fighting-mad com 


it took us into the last war and the propaganda helping 


irison between the propaganda 
vet us into this one. Norman Thomas and Bertram D. 
Wolfe present a no-entanglement program that includes 
restoration of the arms embargo, reduction of Presidential 
powers to make war (and mischief ), and control or govern- 
ment ownership of the munitions industry. The articles and 
peeches of Duff Cooper collected in ‘The Second World 
War: First Phase’’ should help disabuse Americans of the 
notion that the British ruling class has any intention of turn- 
this war into a crusade for democracy. I hasten to d 
that the conclusions I drew from the book do not scem to 
the ones intended 
None of my best friends are Nazis, but I cannot approach 


hese books in the belief that the present war is “a struggle 
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between two totally incompatible ideas of man’s destin, 
In Karl Loewenstein’s able and compact “Hitler's Germany 
The Nazi Background to War” I see the picture of a state 
based on ideas of man’s destiny totally incompatible 
those which underlie democracy. But judging from their 
conduct at Munich and on other occasions, I am not 

sure that Chamberlain and Daladier share that point of view 


and they are not without influence in the running of 


om 


war. It may be, as Loewenstein contends, that Hitler wi 
overthrown “‘‘only if the regime is shaken in its foundat 
by serious blows on the battlefield.’ But I am dubious wher 
he writes that revolution “will occur only if and when the 
victorious armies of the Western powers pour into Gern 
nd allow the people to burn out the regime to its ro 

| find it hard to picture the armies of Chamberlain 
Daladier supporting a German revolution. Neither cai 

be described as Old Bolsheviks. Their own preference 


for a “conservative insurrection.”” Pale pink is apt to 
red in Chamberlain's limited political spectrum. As for | 
ing to burn out the regime “to its roots,”’ that seems defi 


on the optimistic side. For the roots of Hitlerism are inter. 


twined with the roots of Anglo-French imperialism, with t 
rivalry of Britain and Germany for markets and for 
power, and with the old struggle between Germany 
France over the Rhine. Hitler cannot “organize” Europe 
But neither can Britain and France, except in the sen 

As Cesar Saerchinger 


they organized it at Versailles. 
in “The Way Out of War,” a new addition to the Ma 
People’s Library, “Hitler himself was only the symptom of 
a disease that has been gnawing at Europe's vitals for } 
The struggle between the fascist and the democratic p 
seems to me only an extension in intensified form of 
imperialist struggle. The ideological factor is largely a si 
screen. The Nazis were ready to give up their hatr 
bolshevism when a pact with the U. S. S. R. suited their ; 
poses. The U. S. S. R. was ready to revise the “line” of the 
Comintern fora pact with Berlin. The Allies, cultivating 
friendship of those well-known democrats, Franco and M 
solini, might be glad to give up the struggle between 
incompatible ideas of man’s destiny’’ for an alliance 
Hitler against the U. S. S. R. 

Like Grattan, I see no issue here that warrants At 
intervention. I see no solution to this conflict that coul 
sibly compensate us for the expenditure of lives and mone} 
and for the bigotry, madness, and folly inevitably uncl 
by war. This struggle among England, France, Germany, : 
Russia, with the line-up shifting as strategy dictates, ha 
going on ever since the appearance of the European state 
system. The ideologies change. The basic factors of nat 
interest, geographical position, and commercial rivalry remain 
virtually the same. I strongly suspect that the intermin 
wars will end only, as did the similarly suicidal warfare of 
the Greek cities, with mutual exhaustion. The issues, 
always, are cloaked in moral terms. They were last time, as 
“The Deadly Parallel” shows. Grattan’s hard-hittin 
book may be recommended to the fevered and the perple xed 
This new war began as the last war did—-in a clash bety 
German and Anglo-French imperialism, masked on the Allied 
side then as a crusade against Kaiserism. Judging from Dutt 


Cooper's interview with reporters last October on his arrival 
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in New York, the Allies—having fought one war to get rid 

of Kaiserism—are now fighting another to restore it. 

[he present struggle may also take up where the last one 
off—in an attempt to make Russia safe for oil cartels and 

oitalism. I am not prepared to champion the present Rus- 


sian regime. It seems to use the same kind of propaganda 


igainst the Finns that big powers—ourselves included— 

iriably use in their attacks on smaller neighbors. But 
whatever the true nature of the regime in Moscow, a holy 
war against it, like England's holy war against the “ungodly” 
Jacobinism of France a century and half ago, will be an 
excuse for the fiercest kind of repression at home of all who 


1 
' 


eve in social reform, though it be of the mildest variety. 


I: is this, indeed, rather than concern for the poor down- 


\dden, ill-clothed, ill-housed, and ill-fed Russian workers 
t gives the idea of an anti-Soviet crusade such appeal in 
some circles. There comes to mind a certain Mr. Hoover, 
who made a reputation as a humanitarian by feeding hungry 
Belgians, lost it by refusing to feed hungry Americans, and 
is trying to regain it by feeding hungry Finns. 
All the old nonsense about the Germans as a basically 
ked and depraved people is reappearing. Scribner's has 
rought out a new edition of George Santayana’s “‘Egotism 
a German Philosophy,” which first showed us in 1916 the 
painful but instructive spectacle of the philosopher as mob. 
Santayana again abandons the life of reason in war time 
Harry Elmer Barnes, writing of the last war in Willard Wal- 
s comprehensive and useful symposium on ‘Wars in the 
iwentieth Century,’’ should serve to remind us that the seeds 
yf Kaiserism and Hitlerism may be found in the political 
nking of Americans, Englishmen, and Frenchmen as well 
in that of Germans. If Germany had its Treitschke and 
Bernhardi, France had its Barrés and Dérouléde, England its 
Kipling and Cramb, we our Hearsts and Teddy Roosevelts. 
Nothing is so likely to fertilize the seeds of fascism in the 
\ocracies as another war to end war. War is part of our 
lization, just as the hope of ending war is always part of 
ir propaganda. ‘The Western state system,” Max Lerner 
writes in his shrewd contribution to the Waller symposium, “‘is 
is surely a war system as it is economically a capitalist system 
ind politically a system of organized force.’” Idealists able to 
sway the masses with their eloquence are as necessary to a 
war system as munitions makers or professional soldiers. Men 
will not kill each other en masse except for the loftiest 
reasons. You will find these rationalizations of war time 
ited pro and con in “Can We Stay Neutral?” by Dulles 
ind Armstrong (they think we can’t), in “America’s Chances 
of Peace” by Aikman and Bolles (they are not too hopeful) 
d in Paul C. French’s symposium on “Common Sense 
Neutrality.” Charles A. Beard’s contribution to this sympo 
sium may be useful i> those over-fearful of a German vi 
tory, and there is blunt Marine language in Major General 
Smedley D. Butler's warnings in the same volume. I par 
ticularly recommend for meditation two sentences from 
Willard Waller’s discussion of theories as to the origins of 
war. “Perhaps the simplest theory, and the most widely; 
held,” Waller says, “is what we may call the moralisti 
theory. Wars are bad because bad men make them.” Hitler 
is a bad man, but there’s more to the war than that 


l. F. STONE 
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THREE SHORT NOVELS BY 


KAY BOYLE 
The C "AZY Hunter 


Here in one book are three novelettes 
which undeniably constitute the finest 
artist. 


writing of this great modern 


They are all, in their different ways, 
love stories. Even Kay Boyle’s most fer- 
vent admirers will be amazed at the 
perceptive power, the almost eerie sub- 
tlety and truth of stories which repre- 
sent an even fuller flowering of her art. 


$2.50 


THE ART AND LIFE OF 
William Shakespeare 
By HAZELTON SPENCER 


“By all odds the best compendium of 


Shakespeareana ever written and is 
right up to this date of 1940. It pre- 
sents all that the inquisitive layman 
need know, and more than most schol- 
ars do.” —N. Y. Times Book Review 
“For the general reader, the ideally use- 
ful, informative companion volume to 
the plays.” —Time Magazine 
“All the known facts, together with a 
compendium of criticism, interpretation, 
and stage history which represents a 


remarkable job of sifting.”” —The Nation 


“A witty and scholarly book, distin- 


guished by good sense and excellent 


literary taste.” —The New Yorker 


495 pages, and many 
photographs, $3.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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American Painting as American 
THE BIRTH OF THE AMERICAN TRADITION IN 
ART. By Oskar Hagen. Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.50. 


HE question of European influences upon American 

culture has smoldered sullenly for a good many years, 
occasionally flaring up into acrimonious debate. Is American 
culture only an extension of European culture or has it de- 
veloped a character of its own? In the field of art the con- 
tenders for a simple European transit have had things pretty 
much their own way, and their conclusions have been mainly 
disparaging. What they found in American art 1n its early 
phases was “illiterate versions” of European art and in recent 
decades feeble imitations or a backwash of European move- 
ments 

The weakness of this debate has been that its terms have 
been generalized. The prime materials, the pictures, have 
been insufficiently considered. Though other critics have done 
invaluable spade work in dating and describing early Ameri- 
can paintings, Mr. Hagen is the first to view them in close 
comparison with the European art from which they have 
been supposed to derive. He is also the first to consider the 
early, mainly anonymous American works of the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth century as anything more than 
scattered and sporadic. He finds in them a common approach 
that differs from that of the English or Dutch art to which 
they have been generally related: in other words, he ad- 
vances, and I think successfully proves, that American art 
bevan to be distinctively American at the beginning, mainly 
by a reduction to primitive elements. In this connection 
Mr. Hagen’s evaluation of Tudor and Stuart art is new. At 
many points he offers the fruits of fresh research and a fresh 
synthesis, and he constantly ranges pictures or groups of 
pictures beside each other, the American against typical 
Dutch or English works, to establish comparisons. Fortu- 
nately he has a most sensitive perception of the peculiar 
qualities in form, color, handling which distinguish given 
works. 

The lines which Mr. Hagen traces through our colonial 
art run from the early anonymous works through Feke— 
rather than Smibert, who is related here to the English school 
in portraiture—and thence to Copley, who makes the final 
subject of the book. Mr. Hagen has much that is illumi- 
nating to say about Copley’s development in his American 
phase but perhaps even more about this artist's European 
career. The accepted conclusion has been that Copley’s work 
declined when he went to England and entered the popular 
field of history painting, that he merely tagged after the 
prevailing English school. Mr. Hagen shows interestingly 
and conclusively that this was not true but that Copley 
achieved for this phase of art a new and broad use of form 
and a new emphasis upon detailed portraiture. 

The tragedy for American art, as Mr. Hagen sees it, was 
that Copley did not return to this country to become the 
official history painter of the Revolution, thus to reestablish 
his powerful influence here in new terms. Perhaps in his 
enthusiasm for Copley Mr. Hagen argues in too summary a 
fashion that essential strands in an American tradition were 
cut because this artist chose to remain in England. Mr. Hagen 
himself has proved with much force that the tradition to 
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which Copley gave a rich climax was well rooted in this 
country. This conclusion might have been demonstrated with 
even greater breadth, I believe, if he had chosen to consider 
more fully the varied work subsumed under the name of 
Pietr Vanderlyn, and, in its time sequence, that of Ralp! 
Earl, to whom he gives only a few paragraphs. We 
wish, too, that the qualities which Mr. Hagen believes to 
peculiarly American had been discussed more freely. A so: 
what naive angularity, a departure from social graces, a fair! 
uncompromising realism, a bold emphasis upon design: thes: 
make the main portion of it, but for the most part we n 
derive these qualities for ourselves, and occasionally the 
sense of them is lost in the abundance of biographical det.'! 
and in the running arguments with Mr. Alan Burroughs 

But the details have their importance, and Mr. Hage: 
ardors are refreshing. He has written a basic work ir 
senses of the term, as important for its method of appr 
as for its disclosures. In “The Birth of the American Tr 
tion” he reaches the era of the Revolution. Successive peri 
in American art are still pretty well tangled. We shall hop 
that he will bring to them his special discernments and sim 
ilar comparisons in further volumes. 

CONSTANCE ROURKE 


The Imperfect Yankee 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. By Claude M. Fuess. Little, Bri 
and Company. $4.75. 


OST people who begin to read a biography of C 
Mitace find themselves lying in wait for the did 
statement about New England. In the present book it apps 
on page 4: “Coolidge bore the unmistakable stamp of 
perfect Yankee.” The trouble with Coolidge biograph: 
continues to be that they are suckers for Vermont. Cal v 
“New England incarnate,” but in a country largely po; 
lated by New Englanders that is hardly a descriptive ph: 
Let's forget then the platitudes about New England 
remember only the simpler picture of a runt in a lean la 

Mr. Fuess’s biography invites comparison with William 
Allen White's “Puritan in Babylon.” 
Mr. White admits that his book is an apology. Mr. Fue 


In his introduct 


introduction on the other hand closes with these word 
“. .. he was a great and a good man.” And his book is th: 
more revealing because he has been less aware of what ther¢ 
was to conceal. 

“Calvin Coolidge” is an “in-no-sense-official’” biography 


Writing in the easy, assured style of the after-dinner biog 


rapher Mr. Fuess paints a picture of a pocket Lincoln. It's 
portrait for the White House library, but the interesting 
thing about it is that the painter let something slip in. Us 
seen by the artist the unhappy shadow of the true Cal rises 
from the canvas like a mist. 

The trouble all began when Galoosh Coolidge, who had 
a touch of the heroic, married the woman who introduce 
the pickle-puss strain into the Coolidges. Humor went; on!s 
up-country wit remained. Cal's father was a big man wit 
Galoosh’s big expressive mouth, but he wore it pulled down 
at the corners in complacent, unrelenting righteousness ; his 
son Cal was to make the pickle famous. 
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Coolidge’s mother was slight of frame and a chronic in- 


yilid; she died when he was twelve. From her Cal inherited 


smallish stature and less rugged health. He was a high- 
ige boy in most ways, this runt, and strong enough to 
ilong; but he liked to tease smaller boys and little girls 
therefore must have been teased himself. He was very, 
shy ; SO probably he was intimidated at home. His grand- 
ther used to shut him tn a windowless attic, and he never 
t there twice for the same offense. Once she gave him a 
ir not to go to a dance, and he not only took the money 
tayed away from the dance. Of his father he said, “I 
not recall that I ever knew of his doing a wrong thing.” 
never rebelled against authority. He just harbored a 
ful memory of his mother and tried hard to please. If 
forgot to fill the wood-box he got up in the night to do 
so as to avoid a row in the morning. Spending his child 


{ among more vital people, Cal, the runt, had to live by 
wits. His strategy was simple: | 


ve a good boy and never 


fiy in the face of authority 


A+ 


Amherst the runt came in among the last in a cere- 


il sophomore race and as a forfeit had to make a speech 


This is how it ended, “Remember, boys, the Good Book says, 


The last shall be first, the first last.’ ’’ That crack made 
Coolidge popular, but it did more. It summed up the phi 
phy of the runt who survives because there is no glory 
iis defeat. From here on the successful life of Coolidge 
sents itself with tragic justice. The exultation of victory 
deserved was never his. He could achieve only scorn, the 
n of the wood-box filler for the fire lighter; the scorn 
man like Coolidge, who above all knows his own 
value, must have for the fool world that will swallow 
Coolidge. He had self-respect resting on a conviction of 
idequacy and motivated by a consuming filial love. 
When Coolidge got out of Amherst, he asked his father 
to decide what he should do. He went to the Massachusetts 
slature, and the first bill he introduced was one to prohibit 
he licensing of cars that could go over twenty miles an hour. 
As governor he did nothing in the Boston police strike, but 
when the smoke had cleared he admirably stated the people’s 
Here was Cal who always knew the score as a wood-box 


filler, knew how much wood had been burned, yet who could 


never call the next play because he had never dared try to 
lead. Here was Cal who understood that the world couldn’t 
1 score-keeper from a score-maker; here was Cal, made 


a dozen fools, as the Boston Herald pointed out in an 


le that it and Fuess thought was a defense; here was Cal, 
pathetically, honestly grateful to all those dozen fools; here 


was Cal who asked his father to swear him into othce osten 


sibly as a loving publicity gesture while really he compelled 


a final obeisance to Colonel John’s good boy. When his 
father was dying Calvin wrote him: “I think only two or 


e fathers have seen their sons chosen to be President. 


If that was what you wanted you have much to be thankful 
” In March, 1926, Coolidge’s father died, and a 
more than a year later Coolidge handed his “I do not 


ose’ to the reporters. ¢ oolidge did not choose because the 


in who in spirit—and often in fact—had always choser 
tor him was dead. Cal was just biographer bait from then on 
This is the man who in the platinum plated twenties was 


I 
thought he might be 


o f oe. 5 aaa il 1 . eld 
so far behind the age that all the world g 


JOHN L. SPIVAK.... 


America’s Ace Detective Re- 
porter wanted to know about 


Father Coughlin: 


Is he the brains behind the Christian 
Front? What happens to the money he 
collects? In whose interest is it collected? 
Have his books ever been audited? Is he 
hand-in-glove with Nazi agents? Is he in- 


citing to riot? Is he violating Canon Law? 


HE UNEARTHED THE TRUTH... 
HE PRESENTS THE FACTS...THE 
DOCUMENTS TO PROVE THEM 


Here is the complete low-down on the 
various activities of the radio priest— 
with photostats, documents, letters, 
brokerage accounts to back each vitally 
important finding. $2.00 


SHRINE OF THE 
SILVER DOLLAR 


MODERN AGE BOOKS, INC., 432—4th AVENUE, WN. ¥ 
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ahead: the laissez-faire-weather President who let the band- 
wagon get out of hand and quacked speedometer readings 
t¢ heed 5 wi {1 with the voice of Donald Duck and 
the heart of the third little pig This is the ghost that rises 
from pages of the Fuess biography, and this is Mr. 
Fuess's great and good man, his “perfect Yankee.” It is a 


unting that it gives off a ghost so easily, a 


ghost who is just one of history's routine ironies but who, 


none the less, undeceived and sad, looks at his oily portrait 
with a pathos that ts tragic and—in a nation of imperfect 
Yai is well LOVELL THOMPSON 


Murder Storics Will Out 


WINDLESS CABINS. By Mark Van Doren. Henry Holt 


4 f , 
and Company. $ 0 


HAVE too much respect for Mr. Van Doren’s abilities 
to believe that this ond novel of hts 1s actually a very 
recent piece of writing, unless, like Carlyle with “Past and 


Present,” he have dashed it off as a bit of recreation 


after the arduous labor of a large, serious volume—in this 
case, his study of Shakespeare Windless Cabins” ts a very 
romantic murder story in which the principal characters have 


all the trappings of Victorian melodrama except black cloak 
and lace-trimmed parasol. Not that a poetic murder yarn is 
anomalous per se—witness “Macbeth” and “Hamlet’’—but 
when you make your hero a man-of-all-work in a tourist 
cabin camp and furnish him with a family of plain Amert- 
can white trash, the reader wants to be able to believe in 
him and wants his simple country sweetheart to be a woman 
of flesh and blood. Here the rustic protagonists talk like 
starry-eyed hero and ethereal lady out of Charlotte M. 


y one, 


lick city ways, merely drives a sleek roadster instead of 


the diabolical Mr. Delano, with his smooth tongue 


and slick 
twirling a sleek mustache; and the eccentric old aunt who 
terrifies everyone but eventually solves the lovers’ problem 
sounds about as | lausible as a ghost 

There 1s some beautiful writing in the chapters that depict 
the young hero’s morbid imaginings after he has accidentally 
killed Delano in a fit of anger; that is the part in which a 
poet, like Mr. Van Doren, naturally would let himself out, 
reveling in vivid, fanciful prose. But you have to believe in 
peo le before you sympathize with their self-torturings, and 
I found the only convincing folk in the story were Dutch 
Berger and his wife, cloddish owners of Windless Cabins, 


where the whole unlikely tragedy occurs 
LOUIS B. SALOMON 





Coming Soon in The Nation 


Max Eastman’s *Stalin’s Russia and the 
Crisis in Socialism” 
Reviewed by ABRAM L. HARRIS 


«The Collected Poems of A. E. Housman’”’ 
Reviewed by MORTON DAUWEN ZABEL 
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About Vitamins 


VITAMINS IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By Leslie ] 
Harris. The Macmillan Company. $3. 

THE VITAMINS—A SY MPOSIUM. The Americal Medica! 
Association. $1.50. 


N THE past year I have received a number of requests for 
| ate books on nutrition and on vitamins. In response to 
these inquiries, I recommend the two volumes listed above 

In “Vitamins in Theory and Practice,” a worker in this 
particular field has put together the various lines of attack 
leading to the knowledge that proteins, carbohydrates, min 


Dr. Harris writes well and is not afraid to depict the strug 
gles and the drama that surrounded these investigations. It is 
not generally known that two lines of scientific work con 
verged in the vitamin field. There was on the one hand the 
study of adequate diet, which led to the startling discovery, 
for a long time not accepted, that the old basic dietary men 
tioned above—proteins, etc.—needed accessory foods to com- 
plete it. On the other hand, scientists had found that certain 
diseases, such as beri-beri, scurvy, and rickets, could be cured 
by minute amounts of some mysterious substance. When these 
two avenues finally converged, a new group of deficiency 
diseases emerged, separate from diseases of germ origin. The 
League of Nations last year officially recognized this classi- 
fication of diseases, and in so doing took an important step in 
the liberation of medical thought in general from the over- 
application of the germ theory to all diseases. 

Dr. Harris surveys the older work that led to remedies for 
this or that disease without any knowledge of the mechanism 
of the cure. This makes interesting reading today, because it 
can now be seen how significant those early discoveries were. 


In the last few years England has awakened to the problem 


For this awakening men like the author have been largely 
responsible, because they have taken their discoveries into the 
field of public health and demanded that the knowledge be 
used for the public betterment. In the United States we 
still lack, to cite one example, any organized attack upon 
pellagra in the South, a disease known to be due to the lack 
of vitamin P. Our public-health departments have elected the 
germ in preference to economic conditions as their arch 
enemy. However, even the economic aspect of deficiency dis- 
ease is well treated by Dr. Harris. 

The increasingly wide demand for vitamins in this country 
has led the American Medical Association to prepare a sym- 
posium on the subject, in which authorities in various sections 
of vitamin research have summarized the work in their own 
special fields. The result of this method is of course that some 
chapters are extremely lucid, while others are not. It is, how- 
ever, an excellent compilation and, in combination with Dr 
Harris's book, makes a reference work of great usefulness 
To those wishing authoritative information on this subject, 
such as dietitians, teachers, and parents, I suggest the reading 
of the first book and consultation of the second. The sympo 
sium is, of course, the better annotated, but since Harris was 
writing for the general public his account is by far the more 


readable. HUGH H. DARBY 
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MUSIC 


77 EBSTER AITKEN'S playing at his recent recital re- 

minded one of the fact that the performer's art, no 
than the composer's, the painter's, the writer's, involves 
operation of mind and feeling on a material, and @mat a 
formance, no less than a painting, a piece of writing, or 
ic, may exhibit the style that is the impress on a material 
lividual and forceful qualities of mind and feeling. For 
ing to Mr. Aitken’s playing in the first movement of 


the Schubert-Krenek Sonata—listening, for example, to the 


rful tensions between sounds in a phrase, between 


es in the huge span of the movement—one was aware 
e all of a style which distinguishes his playing from 
is to be heard day in and day out in the concert halls, 
1 style which expresses a way of feeling and thinking about 
, of concentrating it down to its essence, that sets him 
t from other pianists. That this way of feeling and think- 
s not yet fully developed, not yet equal, for example, to 
jemands of the slow movement of Beethoven’s ‘“Hammer- 
Sonata, is less surprising and less important than 
ulready im so young an artist it is as developed and 
ful as it is, that already it is fully equal to the demands 
ie Opening section of the last movement. Even now it 
s Mr. Aitken lonely—amid other pianists, amid listeners 
ars not for his subtle musicianship in the first move- 
of the Schubert but for his brilliant virtuosity in the 

J 1an Sonata. And he may expect to be lonelier. 


mong further releases under the new Royale label the 

est are a group of records (ten-inch, $.75) offering some 
e vocal music well sung by the Madrigal Singers under the 
lership of Lee Jones. The works are Morley’s “It Was a 
Lover and His Lass’’ and ‘‘Dainty Fine Sweet Nymph,” 
Weelkes’s “Hark All Ye Lovely Saints,’’ and Gastoldi’s 
Maidens Fair of Mantua’s City’’ (1790); Weelkes’s “Sing 
We at Pleasure,” Wilbye’s “Adieu Sweet 
forley’s “Sing We and Chant It,” and the Coventry Carol 


Amarillis,” 


(1791); Morley’s “My Bonny Lass She Smileth,” the carol 
On Christmas Night,” Gevaert’s ‘The Sleep of the Child 
Jesus,” and John Benet’s “All Creatures Now Are Merry 
Minded” (1793); Victoria’s superb “O Magnum Mys- 
terium’’ and Guerrero’s “Ave Virgo Sanctissima’”’ (1792); 
Vecchi’s “So Ben Mi Ch’a Bon Tempo,” Lassus’s “Matona, 


\f 
i 


1 Cara,” Praetorius’s ““Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming,” 
1 the old French song “From Lyons as I Journeyed” 
4). 


On two twelve-inch Royale records (577/8, $2) is Vi- 


a] 


valdi’s fine Concerto in A minor, played without distinction 
or grace by Eddy Brown, Roman Totenberg, and a little 
string orchestra. Two ten-inch records (1826/7, $1.50) offer 
a better performance by Messrs. Brown, Totenberg, Benno 
Kabinoff, and Boris Schwarz with strings led by Ernst Victor 
Wolff at the harpsichord, but a work—an obscure concerto 
by Leonardo Leo—which, after ao impressive beginning, 
justifies its obscurity. And I advise against Alfred Mirovich’s 
records ($.75 each) of Debussy’s ‘‘Minstrels’’ and “The Girl 


ith the Flaxen Hair’ (1820), and “The Ox-Cart,” “The 
Old Castle,” and ‘The Great Gate of Kiev” from Mussorg 
sky’s “Pictures at an Exhibition’’ (1819, 1821); and the 
Royale symphony Ot: hestra's versions of Schubert's Unfin 
ished and Mozart's G minor (Albums 21 and 22, $3.50 
each). 

The same company has issued under its Varsity label 
($.35) a large number of jazz recordings by small band 


Most of them are run-of-the-mill; and of these the Var y 
“Scratch My Back’ and “Save It Pretty Mama” 
(8135), with 


Seven’'s | 

Benny Carter, Coleman Hawkins, and Joe 
Sullivan, are better than average. The outstanding perform 
ances are the Jess Stacy “Breeze” (the fox-trot, not the blues) 
(8121), and “I Can't Believe That You're in Love with 
Me” and “Clarinet Blues” 


| ' 


clarinet solos but for what Stacy does behind the soloists and 


(8132)—the last not for the 


alone. Other superb jazz performances are the Muggsy 
At the Jazz Band Ball” and “Livery Stable Blues” 


(Bluebird 10518) and “Riverboat Shuffle’ and ‘Relaxin’ at 


Spanier 
the Touro” (Bluebird 10532); Earl Hines’s piano solos, 
“Rosetta” and “Glad Rag Doll” (Bluebird 10555); and 
Mildred Bailey's “There'll Be Some Changes Made” (Vo- 
calion 5268), with Mary Lou Williams at the piano Jimmy 
Blanton, the new bass player of the Ellington Orchestra 
does some playing that is astonishingly inventive and agile 
Plucked Again” 


(Columbia 35322); but even an inventive and agile string 


in his duets with Ellington, ‘Blues’ and 


bass is not something one enjoys listening to at length. Alec 


Templeton’s ‘Phonograph Record, Player Piano, and Carmen 





—— — 
Whatever the radio you have in mind—port- 
able, table model, automatic radio-phono- 
graph combination . .. whatever the price you 
choose to pay, Lafayette has the set for you, 
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LAFAYETTE RADIO 


100 SIXTH AVENUE + NEW YORK, N. Y. 


542 E. Fordhom Rd... BRONX, N.Y. | 24 Centro! Ave..... NEWARK, N. J. 
90-08 166th Street... JAMAICA, LL. | 110 Federal Street .. BOSTON, MASS. 
901 W. Jackson Bivd. . CHICAGO, ILL | 265 Peachtree Street . ATLANTA, GA. 4 


and offers more for your money. More wanted 
features, more realism of reproduction, more 
cabinet beauty, more fine quality throughout. 
There are sixty-four distinguished models in 
the Lafayette line for 1940 — every ove a 
value! Send today for Catalog No. ncz de- 
scribing the complete line. 
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( Victor 


ire diverting but not on the level of his devastating 


Lombardo” and ‘Mendelssohn Mows ’em Down” 


burlesque of Walter Damrosch in “Three Little Fishies’’ 


(Victor 26102); his performance of “Night and Day” on 
the reverse ad which 1s serious, 15s terrible. 
[he Lafavette eleven-tube BB-17 for $119.95, which I 
ve heard at last, is not a Scott twenty-tube or thirty-tube 


t; and if you want the sound of a Scott you will have to 


you have only $119.95 to spend, the La- 


fayette, unlike other commercial products, is honest value 
nd a well-sounding machine. Since the size and weight of 
the cabinet contribute a great deal to this sound, you will 
not get good reproduction from the BB-13 for $96.50, 
which is the same set in a lighter cabinet. And lighter cabi- 


of the difference in the eight-tube BB-8 for 


$84.95 and the A.C.-D.C. twelve-tube CC-46 for $107.50, 
both of which, however, are also good machines for their 
prices. All these prices, in identally, are for the machines 
without automatic record-changers 


The Magnavox radio-phonographs I heard, from the Bel- 


vedere down, sounded very poor to me Magnavox, regret- 
tably, no longer makes the Symphony, but it still makes its 
excellent table model, the Concerto 


I am informed that research in wear on the sapphire needle 


has led to the conclusion that this needle should not be used 

ip with nec lle-point pressure of more than one 

h means any crystal or magnetic pickup you are 

likely to encounter. Use a jewel point only with a pickup 

especially designed for it; with the ordinary pickup use steel. 
B. H. HAGGIN 


FILMS 


ITH “Dr. Bullet” (Warner 
Brothers), as with “The Grapes of Wrath,” Holly- 


Ehrlich’s Magic 
wood takes a great step forward. The picture is in theme and 
presentation so mature that it provides a deep and exciting 
experience. It surpasses the films of the biographical genre 
that we have seen before in every respect. Here are no 
cheap melodramatics but instead great emotions and spiritual 
processes presented with power and suspense. The necessary 


by condensation not by 


dramatic short cuts are achieved 
falsification of the historical material. The result appeals 
simultaneously to heart and intelligence, and is as fascinating 
as life itself. The picture really lets one take part in one of 
the momentous fights of science against disease and of a 
great man against the limitations of his fellow-men. John 
Huston, Heinz Herald, and Norman Burnside have written 
an original screen play which sets a new standard in many 
respects. It was possible for them to do this because they 
were allowed to handle a mature theme honestly. The pro- 
ducers must be congratulated for giving them the oppor- 
tunity. In this connection it seems a rather crude attempt to 
shift the responsibility for hundreds of thousands of yards 
of film trash when Mr. Hays, head of the Motion Picture 


Producers’ and Distributors’ Association, confronted with the 


The NATION 


universal success of pictures like “The Grapes of Wrath 
and “Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet,” remarks that he doe 
think the producers have become appreciably more mature. 
minded but rather that scenario writing has very much 
prov ed. 

If the authors of the script make a tense epic of the long 
and lonely fight of Dr. Ehrlich which resulted in the pr 
duction of the effective anti-syphilis medicine ‘Ehrlich Hatta 
606,” its presentation has been ably handled in every de 
ment. Edward G, Robinson as Dr. Ehrlich is not only 
than he has ever been before, but he gives one of the gr 
performances ever seen on the screen. His simplicity in por 
traying a great man without putting his words in quot 
should be an example for other actors called to similar task 
There is not one false touch in his moving characterization 
The many outer and inner transformations which the char. 
acter undergoes in a period of thirty-five years—the picture 
starts by showing the young, unknown doctor and ends wit! 
the old, world-famous scientist on his deathbed—are indi 
so naturally that one scarcely notices them as they occur. The 
actor builds a character by means of many little unobtrusive 
details. Naive, sincere, and uncompromising in a quiet way, 
Dr. Ehrlich dominates his surroundings by virtue of his inner 
force. There is no love story, but the tenderness with which 
he appreciates his wife and home gives the film more true 
feeling than is found in a hundred romances. 

William Dieterle, with excellent understanding for the 
atmosphere of imperial Germany, directs a supporting cast 
of many first-class players. Among them is Albert Basser 
mann, for the first time on the American screen. This greatest 
of German actors—in the opinion of many he is the greatest 
living actor—left Germany voluntarily, declining the off 
Dr. Goebbels made him. His Dr. Koch is, as was to be ex 
pected, a masterpiece of imaginative acting. After this try-out 
Warner Brothers gave him a contract. We hope they will 
soon find a great part for him. 

It is not easy to step down from the artistic and spirit 
heights of “Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet’ to the usual run of 
pictures. They offer at best a single performance which ha 
to be accepted for the whole if one is not going to want t 
leave the theater before the end. Such a performance can be 
seen in the English-made ‘Earl of Chicago’”’ featuring Robert 
Montgomery in the part of a sly, half-crazy Chicago gangste: 
who inherits a Scottish peerage. The actor, who is much to 
little seen nowadays, creates within the framework of the 
grotesque story a believable and very entertaining character 

“Sidewalks of London” (Paramount release) shows Vivier 
Leigh before she became Scarlett. She and Charles Laughton 
have excellent moments, but the picture as a whole—about 
street entertainers—is rather dated. 

“Castle on the Hudson” (Warner Brothers) repeats again 
the sickening story of Pat O'Brien attempting to reform an 
East Side criminal. John Garfield this time replaces James 
Cagney ; everything else is the same. 

The French picture ‘The Human Beast,” based on Emile 
Zola’s “La Béte Humaine,” has many powerful scenes and 
should not be missed. Jean Gabin and Simone Simon play 
under Jean Renoir’s direction a love story of sweeping pas- 
sion and insane brutality in the best tradition of French 


realism. FRANZ HOELLERING 
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March 9, 1940 


Letters to the kditors 


What the Nazis Think 


Dear Sirs: While the crew of the Co- 
is was detained at Ellis Island, 
( f the immigration officers had fre- 

conversations with an intelligent 
fe rman petty officer of that ship. The 


German claimed he had a brother high 
in Nazi circles. Here are some notes of 
the talks: 

Germany expects to be 
t is after an exhaustive war. Short- 
ages will in time be made up through 
trade with nearby neutrals and the 
breaking of the British blockade by air 
“smashes.” British tonnage losses are 
alceady far more than they publish. The 
Germans are inured to hardship by the 

¢ years of iron Nazi discipline. There 
will be no crack-up because the older 


“sort of” vic- 


le are apathetic and resigned. The 
Gestapo gets stronger all the time. Next 
to Hitler, Himmler is supreme. The 
ardent Nazi youths are not at the front 
ut are on police duty in Germany and 
in the conquered regions. The German 


erals will make no attempt to rush 
the war to a quick conclusion, but they 
expect the Allied war ministries to make 
that fatal mistake. Goring has at last 
won Hitler over to that point of view. 
There is one chance in a thousand that 
they may be goaded to rashness by in- 
sulting personal propaganda emanating 
lirectly from leaders of the enemy gov- 
ernments. They become furious at lies 
that tell how Nazi 
chieftains live—coffee for Goring; 
cigars, meat, wine for the mighty—be- 
cause envy is no small trait in the Ger- 
nan people. 

Contrary to gossip, Hitler does not 


luxuriously the 


contemplate suicide if Germany 1s 
beaten. He will disappear and remain 
in hiding for the remainder of his life. 
He wants to live to see a world-wide 
nnihilation of all Jews. He is certain 
that this will be brought on after the 
war by the economic and political chaos 
in all countries. He believes that the 
United States will have a Dictator-Presi- 
dent or a “man behind the throne” dic- 
tator by 1945 or soon after. This man 
il rise to power on an anti-bolshevik, 
anti-religious, anti-labor, and anti-Jew- 
h-plutocracy appeal to the poor and 
unemployed masses. Liberalism, labor, 
and Jews will be held responsible for 
tie huge national debt and the post-war 
industrial dislocation. Hitler feels that 


his propaganda 


momentum by 


will have gained such 

1945 that the defender 
mocracy will bow to the neviltal le 
ARTHUR D. POPI 


New York, February 25 


The Lesser Evil 
Dear Sirs. 
and Substance in the February 10 
of The Nation might better have 


The editorial called Shadow 
SS 1c 
een 
Evils. You 
Nazism and 
steel ourselves 
against Nazi propaganda. At the same 


called The Lesser of Two 
mention the horrors of 


rightly advise us to 


time you admit the questionable motives 
of the Allies in the war, but tell us that 
these are “not really relevant’’ to the 
present crisis, that we must ignore these 
“imperfections” or we will leave our- 
selves wide open for Nazi pr 
and eventual dominance. 
During the 1914-18 conflict most of 
us were not aware of the real causes 
—imperialism, monopolies, etc. We 


believed along with The 


opaganda 


Nation 1n 
the war-to-make-the-world-safe-for-de- 
hoax. After the war the real 
causes were exposed, and we were told 
that the “democracy” 
unimportant. 


moc racy 
issue had been 


Now Europe is again at war. Fascism 
and Hitlerism have replaced monarchism 
and Kaiserism. Must the readers of The 
Nation wait another five, ten, or fifteen 
years to learn what is relevant or irrele- 
vant in this war? Shall we allow war 
hysteria, fanned by British and French 
propaganda, to lead America into an- 
other hollow war for democracy ? 

MARYBELLE PIATT 
New York, February 27 


The Future of the ‘‘Met’’ 


Dear Sirs: I have read with interest the 
article in your issue of February 17 in 
regard to the Metropolitan Opera. 
Without attempting at this time to com- 
ment in detail, I do want to point out 
that our present problem is one of 
naintaining the opera and continuing 
it without interruption. This campaign 
is not one to perpetuate the present 
house 

All plans for a new opera house 
with which I am familiar involve the 
expenditure of from $10,000,000 to 
$12,000,000. It seems to us that the 
raising of any such sum under present 


‘9 

mn $s Ww Id eC < e 3 ) e 
| e the Metro in O i As 

) ion, the producing company has 
put forward the present plan to a if 
the Opera house property, to streng hen 
its financial po yn » make certain 


| ] ' , a - 
broaden its intluence 1n a Way 


we hope will 
achievements for opera and music in 
general. 

If we are unsuccessful in this effort 
and if we are unable to mect the present 
situation, then it seems that there must 
be an interruption in the production of 
opera in New York—certainly so far 
as the Metropolitan Opera is concerned 
This, we believe, would naturally ham- 
per any plans for the future, including 
the forward-looking suggestions made 
by a number of friends for the building 
of a new opera house. 

As the matter stands today, more 
than one-third of the million dollars 
requested from the public has been sub 
scribed. Approximately $125,000 of this 
amount has come from radio listeners 
in all parts of the United States and 
from Canada, Hawaii, British West In- 
dies, Cuba, and Central and South 
America. 

GEORGE A, SLOAN, Chairman, 
Metropolitan Opera Fund 
New York, February 26 


Praise and Blame 


Dear Sirs: 1 have found much less to 
criticize in The since Louis 
Fischer and other writers joined us who 
are pro-socialist but anti-Stalinist. But 
the writer of the editorial on the recent 
statement of the National Catholic Wel 
fare Conference (in the issue of Feb 
ruary 4) is either bitterly prejudiced in 
respect to the Catholic church or simpl; 


i 
did not read the document. He says it 


f 
INalion 


sounds like Buchman and makes fun o! 
its emphasis on God. Well, isn’t it a 
religious document? Then he declares 
“It reads strikingly like the platform of 
a major political party.” It does not, but 
if it did, how does this complaint go 
with the criticism that the statement is 
too pie-in-the-skyish? It cannot be both 

My point is that the criticism is 
grossly unfair and that we radicals lose 
by such factionalism and petty tactics 
I know that the Ezekiel-Voorhis-Lauck 
group of planners for industrial expaa- 





sion have found more support for their 
proposed bills in the group of Catholics 
around Father Ryan than among the 
most left-wing Protestant ministers. Ob- 


viously these Catholics advocate a pro- 


or, transitional, planned, capitalist 
(somewhat socialized) economic order 
that 


ition editors. Is this any reason for 


in language does not impress 


» 


ridiculing them? 
While criticizing you thus severely, 


I also want to commend you for carry- 


ing th ure? ive articles by Lewis 


Corey major contribution to 


FRANCI . HENSON 


,< 
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New Masses’ Under Fire 


ron the recent 

iSs¢ which has 

been dropped The Na- 
(issue ol February Bs ys 
Browder case it [the 


looking for technical 


; to implement an anti-red drive.” 


cht. Another case of 
9 developed which 


} 


1} TY 
iblicized. This 


stigation of the 


At the beginning of the year Attor- 
General Murphy convoked a grand 

y in Washington for the purpose of 
a number of alleged 

veral 


! 
? ’ | ’ , moe 
itioned by name § 


imong 


to smear 

r that they had been 

itary espronage. so 

was the procedure fol 

gv this grand-jury in 

it drew a sharp editorial 

from the conservative Washing- 

ton Post. editors of the New 
Masses, Joseph North and A. B. Magil, 
manager, 


lwo 


nd its former business 
(seorve Willner, were summoned before 
jury, though 


the Washington 


grand 
there had been no mention of the mag- 
in Mr. Murphy's statement. The 

nt business manager, Carl Bristel, 
subpoenaed to appear before a New 
grand jury in an investigation in- 

g a totally different charge: con- 
spiracy to violate the laws of the United 
tates. 
The 
was predominantly political. Much of it 
was undoubtedly in violation of consti- 
tutional rights. It was clear that the 
grand jury had been sent on a fishing 


expedition in an effort to discover some 


questioning of these witnesses 


technicality by which the continued pub- 
lication of the New Masses could be 
rendered extremely difficult or impos- 
sible. Though all this may be strictly 
according to law, it ought to be recog- 
nized for what it is: a disguised attack 
on freedom of the press. 
The New Masses has nothing to hide. 
It is a reputable magazine whose history 
goes back nearly twenty-nine years. It 
| during the 
World War—for its political views, and 
it is being harassed now for the same 


was suppressed once before 


reason. We urve readers of T/ é Nation 
to protest to Attorney General Jackson 
and to President Roosevelt. 
JOSEPH NORTH 
A. B. MAGII 
New York, February 28 


Anniversary Notes 


Dear Sirs: 
tion's seventy-fifth anniversary I should 


On the occasion of The Na- 


like to recall to your readers a man who 
was one of the most militant spokesmen 
and writers for democracy that imperial 
ever knew. In Heidelberg, 
where his body lies buried, these words 


Germany 


were inscribed on his tombstone thirty 
“Dr. Theodor Barth, one 


sowed the democratic 


years ago: 
seeds of 


who 
ideals in our land 

In the New York Public Library can 
be found the complete volumes of Die 
Nation—the counterpart of your own 
outstanding which Dr. 
Barth breathed the finest spirit of Ger- 
man liberalism in politics, art, and sci- 


journal—into 


ence. Among the many well-known 
contributors to Die Nation were Theo- 
dor Mommsen, Ludwig Bamberger, 
Lasker, Lujo, Brentano, Brahms, Schlen- 
ther, and Rudolf 
whose works are widely known and 
appreciated in the United States. 

In 1879, when Bismarck initiated the 
period of protective tariffs, the free 
states of Hamburg, Bremen, and Lii- 
beck began to look for a fearless and 
outspoken opponent of that policy. Such 
a man was Barth. O. G. Villard has 
characterized him as “the most brilliant 
opponent of Bismarck.” 

Although earlier Barth had been hos- 
tile to the Socialist Party, he came to 
realize that German democracy could be 
achieved only by active collaboration 
with the Social Democratic Workers’ 
movement. The Liberal Party to which 
he belonged rejected that policy; indeed 
it formed a coalition with the Conserva- 
tives under Chancellor von Biilow, and 
in return for certain progressive con- 
ressions voted the notorious laws against 


Virchow—writers 


The NATION 


the Polish minority. Barth’s reply to this 
attitude of compromise was to leave the 
Liberal Party. 

As a Christian and a liberal Dr. Barth 
believed in the necessity of defending 
civil liberties and minority rights and 
served for many years as president of 
the League to Combat Anti-Semitism, 

He knew America well. In 1907 after 
several years of travel and study in this 
country he received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy from Harvard University 
His ‘American Impressions’ and "Do. 
litical Portraits” are of particular inter. 
est to Americans. 

Now when we are looking forward 
with the whole democratic world to the 
day when Hitler's reign of barbarism 
will be smashed, we are confident that 
in the Germany of tomorrow men like 
Barth will come forward to bring a 
democratic Germany into the Federa- 
tion of European States. 

MARTIN SCHWARTZER 
New York, February 15 
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